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EGYPT. 


HE Conference began its sittings only a day later 
than had been intended ; but a delay of even twenty- 
four hours was sufficient to inspire the Porte with a belief 
that some of the Powers taking part in the Conference did 
so with hesitation and dislike, and would be glad to find 
any good excuse for abandoning the project altogether. 
A fresh circular was therefore issued stating that the 
meeting of a Conference was wholly unnecessary; that 
perfect order reigned in Egypt; that the best of Govern- 
ments, aided by the most loyal of troops, reigned there, 
and that everything a Conference could wish to see estab- 
lished had been established already. To mark his sense 
of the real state of things in Egypt, the Suntan further 
‘took the opportunity of bestowing on the good, loyal, 
and triumphant Arab a coveted decoration. The move 
entirely failed; the Powers took no notice of the Porte’s 
circular, and the Conference set to work as earnestly as a 
Conference can set to work, which is perhaps not saying 
much. That the move of the Porte failed was due partly 
to the insistence by Prince Bismarck on the doctrine that 
the Great Powers, and not Turkey alone, are entitled to 
decide what is meant by good government in Bevel, and 
partly or chiefly to the war preparations of Hngland. 
it has at last, we may hope, been brought home to the 
conviction of Europe, the Porte, and this admirable 
Egyptian Government, that England will not acquiesce 
in the present state of things in Egypt, and will reso- 
iutely use her whole strength to bring about a settlement 
by which her enormous interests in Egypt shall be ade- 
ghately protected. As soon as it was understood that 
ngland was going to interfere if no one else did, Prince 
Bismarck was able to press on the Porte the argument 
that it was mere folly to stand aloof from a Conference in 
which it was being decided, not whether there should be 
armed intervention in Egypt, but what form intervention 
should take. Great efforts are therefore being made 
to induce the Porte to consent to some arrangement by 
which Turkey and the Great Powers shall unite in 
arriving at a solution which England can accept. It is 
not unlikely that these efforts will prove abortive; for 
before they can succeed the SutTan must be induced to 
unsay all he has said, to pronounce very bad what 
he has called very good, and to consent to put down 
by force, or to see put down by force, the military tyranny 
which he has just blessed, and the prime author of 
which he has just decorated. If no satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made with Turkey, the Great Powers will 
have to consider whether they will sanction or join in the 
“nglish intervention. When they see that England is on 
the eve of landing troops in Egypt, they, or some of them, 
may prefer to make Kurope a party to the settlement 
which England is anxious to ensure, or even to co-operate 
in ensuring it, rather than let England interfere alone. 
Here, again, the probability is that they will cast on 
— the sole responsibility of the step she chooses to 
take, 

The objects which England has to keep before her in 
any settlement she makes or accepts are simple and 
obvious. In the first place, she has to see that adequate 
retribution is inflicted on, not only the instruments, but the 
authors and contrivers of the brutal outrage in which the 
lives of Englishmen, including English officers, were sacri- 
ficed, an English Consul was publicly beaten, and the pro- 


perty of British subjects was ruthlessly destroyed. In the 
next place, England has to see that a Government friendly 
to England, strong enough to keep order, and free from 
military dictation, is established at Cairo. Lastly, she has 
to see that all danger is removed of the Canal being ren- 
dered temporarily impassable at a moment when even a 
temporary interruption of the service of the Canal might be 
fatal to England. All these things hang together. England 
cannot protect the Canal unless there is a friendly Govern- 
ment at Cairo, England cannot exact retribution from an 
Egyptian Government which is pledged by its fears of 
inconvenient revelations to screen the real authors of the 
mischief. The use of the Canal to England is that, 
whereas it is eleven thousand miles to Bombay by the 
Cape, it is only six thousand by the Canal. Bombay is 
the point of India at which we could most conveniently 
throw in reinforcements in case either of a rising or a 
foreign war, and the gain of five thousand miles means a 
gain of twenty days, and these twenty days might be 
much more than lost to us if the Canal were blocked just 
when we wanted to use it. And in the absence of 
sufficient precautions it might be very easily blocked. 
The Canal is exactly a hundred miles long, and for 
seventy miles of the distance it is carried through lakes, 
its course being marked by buoys, and the bottom 
having been dredged to the requisite depth; while for 
thirty miles it takes the form of a land ditch, the 
waterway being cut partly through sand and partly 
through clay. The Canal where it passes through lakes 
could be blocked by ships being sunk; where it is cut 
through the land the sides could be blown up, in which 
case a totally new channel would have to be made. 
The whole of the service of the Canal is supplied, from one 
end to the other, by a fresh-water canal, leaving the Nile 
near Cairo. If the Canal were blocked when England had 
an urgent need of sending troops quickly to India, the 
damage could, no doubt, be repaired in a few. weeks; but, 
in the first place, we should have lost these weeks at a 
very critical moment; and, in the next place, we should 
have to use the troops destined for India in putting down 
the hostile Government. of Cairo which blocked the Canal. 
There is nothing that could prevent a hostile Government 
at Cairo blocking the Canal except our continuously 
holding the line of the Canal in peace or war. But 
we could never endure the cost and trouble of guard- 
ing for ever the line of the Canal with our men in the 
desert, exposed to the risk of having to live on distilled 
water, while the hostile Government was watching us in 
comfort and strength from so convenient a place as Cairo 
is with reference to the Canal. The Canal is of no use 
to us at all unless we either hold Cairo ourselves, or have 
a Government there on which we can rely. We cannot 
now protect the Canal by simply going to that part of 
Egypt through which the Canal has been cut. We must 
go to Egypt to protect the Canal by establishing a 
Government to our liking at Cairo; and in the same way 
we cannot exact retribution for the massacres of Alex- 
andria, unless we first get a Government through which 
we can reach the real offenders. The disbanding of the 
Egyptian army and the punishment of its leaders is thus 
the one indispensable condition of any settlement at which 
England can aim or which she can accept. 

There is at present no reason to doubt that the Govern- 
ment has these objects of English policy clearly in view. 
It does not make the mistake of thinking that it is a little 
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matter that it is taking in hand, and it seems to be 
reparing to strike a heavy blow if it strikes at all. 
Nor is there any divergence of view on the part of the 
leaders of the Opposition, and the resolutions passed 
at the meeting at Willis’s Rooms were in _ perfect 
harmony with what seems to be, and undoubtedly ought 
to be, the policy of the Government. As a rule, it cer- 
tainly is not for Conservatives to decry an Executive 
that is on the eve of a war, or to appeal to public meetings 
when Parliament is sitting ; but exceptional circum- 
stances appeared to the Conservative leaders to warrant a 
departure from the traditions of their party. If the 
Ministry needed any new stimulus to firmness, it has got 
it; but it is not to be assumed of any English Government 
that its preparations for war, which it is making with 
great apparent earnestness, are a mere farce. And the 
action of England is being singularly facilitated by the 
new policy to which the French Ministry has chosen to 
comS&it itself. We have at last got rid of all the em- 
barrassing consequences of a French alliance in regard to 
Europe. We can now work single-handed or invite the 
co-operation of other Powers without having to consult 
France. With cynical calmness, the French Government 
has at the eleventh hour declared for Arabi. The Minis- 
terial — in France cry as with one voice that the sup- 
port of Tzwrik, to which France was as deeply pledged 
in honour as a nation could be, is all nonsense, and 
that is the man for France. The politician 
who first started the insurrection of the Colonels has 
been sent to Constantinople as the assessor of the 
French Ampassapor, and the supporters of the Ministry 
which called the Conference together, in spite of the 
opposition of the Porte, now talk the language of the 
Porte itself, and hold that while the quiet and good 
Arabi governs Egypt nothing more could be wished. It 
has all along been foreseen by those acquainted with 
current Egyptian history that France might in the last 
resort declare for Arabi. France is interested in Egypt as 
a North African Power, and as a North African Power it 
may suit France to have in Egypt under its tutelage a 
local chief who has shown that he can beard not only 
Europe but also the Suttan. To support Arasr also 
falls in with French views as to the Canal. For 
England the Canal is an instrument of war; for 
France it is merely a commercial enterprise. The 
— of this commercial enterprise, as M. Dr 

Essers has just explained, are excellent if Arabi can 
take care of them; and there is every reason to believe 
that Arasi, under the direction of France, would take 
care of them. France and England have thus drifted 
far apart. The objects of England are no longer the 
objects of France. Each must work on its own path; 
and, although the relations of England and France can 
scarcely be quite what they were, yet the gain to England 
of now having complete freedom of action is incontestable, 
and England is cleared from all reproach by the abandon- 
ment of their joint policy having come from France and 
not from her. 


IRELAND. 
A SUMMARY of the chief events of the past week in 


relation to Ireland is of itself a not unsuggestive 
description of the situation. The Prevention of Crime 
Bill has forged slowly, very slowly, ahead through the un- 
ceasing opposition of the Irish members and their allies. 
In Ireland a considerable number of the usual outrages, 
from murder downwards, have been committed; and the 
likeness between the method adopted in the assassination 
of Mr. Braxe and in that of Mr. Watrer Bourke 
suggests unpleasant reflections. In London Mr, Parnect 
has been entertained at dinner by his party, and the 
examination of the prisoner WaAtsu. has disclosed symp- 
toms of a very deliberate renewal of the dangerous 
plots of fifteen years ago. Finally Mr. Kavanacu’s 
projected Irish Land Corporation has been the subject 
of the bitterest invective on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Land League. These matters lend them- 
selves to comment somewhat unequally. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say more of Mr. ParNeL.’s complimentary 
dinner than that the hero of the occasion earned it fally 
by suggesting during the afternoon in his place in Parlia- 
ment a new variety of operations against society in Ireland. 
The declaration of war against rent is now followed by a 


declaration of war against taxes. The imposition of the 
cost of additional police on guilty districts might, in Mr. 
PARNELL’s opinion, lead to the general refusal of county 
cess. The outrages and the murders which went on 
while Mr. Parnewu dined, and the disclosures of Fenian 
machinations, are unfortunately nothing new, but both may 
‘be said to make the prolonged Government tolerance of the 
obstruction offered to the Bill which is to deal with both more 
and more surprising. This obstruction is indeed of a much 
more refined kind than that formerly offered by the same 
persons; but practice necessarily makes perfect. To 
prove that it exists, it is sufficient to point out the fact 
that the second month from the date of the murder of 
Lord Freperick CayenpisH will very soon expire, and 
that nothing of importancesave this Irish Bill has occupied 
the House during that time. On almostall the points which 
have been discussed at such interminable length there is no 
difference of opinion among nine-tenths of the members of 
the House; indeed, divisions in which the minority has 
mustered even one-tenth of the whole strength of the House 
have been extremely few innumber. Resistance of sucha 
character, offered by such a proportion of a legislative 
assembly, is obstractive and nothing else. 


No reasonable person could require any detailed evi- 
dence of the character of the opposition offered, if it were 
not that the reluctance of the Government to apply 
greater pressure in order to overcome it—a reluctance 
which many people will think too tardily mastered by the 
recent suggestion of protracted or continuous sittings— 
may seem to give it a more respectable colour than it 
really possesses. But no reasonable person can read even 
in the most cursory manner the debates of Tuesday and 
Wednesday without seeing what the objects of the Irish 
opposition really are, who are their clients, and what 
is the principle of their objections. Of the two main 
subjects under discussion, the first was the prison treat- 
ment to be accorded to certain persons under the Bill. 
Among these persons were included, not merely witnesses 
who had actually absconded, but witnesses who may 
be called, in a word formed on strict analogy, “ab- 
“ sconditurient.”” In most cases these persons would de- 
serve very little sympathy or consideration beyond any 
other prisoners; but in every case the ends of justice 
would pretty certainly be defeated by allowing them free 
association with each other and the material comforts per- 
mitted to the suspects under the Act of last year. Even 
in the case of these latter the indulgences accorded were 
of dubious wisdom; in the case now under consideration 
they would certainly lead to further tampering with the 
integrity of witnesses, and would permit the agents of 
crime and conspiracy to “keep up their courage” by 
treating and to keep it down by intimidation. But the 
other proposal (in reference to which Mr. Parnett made 
his already-mentioned suggestion of a new gospel of 
“* No cess”) was even further removed from the possibility 
of argument. That the mulcting of the district in which 
a crime is committed is an effectual method, and the only 
effectual method, of keeping down agrarian and political 
crime in Ireland is a proposition respecting which there is 
absolutely no difference of experience or of opinion among 
competent authorities who have any respect for facts. The 
sole argument used against the plan—that such crime is 
usually committed by persons from a distance—is one of 
the most obvious of fallacies. For, though the fact is per- 
fectly true, the inference is transparently false. The assassins 
may not be inhabitants of the district, but their deed is 
in every case perfectly well known beforehand and their 
escape elaborately protected afterwards by the inhabitants, 
without whose connivance it is practically impossible 
that it should be committed and absolutely impossible 
that it should escape detection. To argue, therefore, 
against the imposition of such a mulct, no matter in what 
form, is cither to argue knowingly and deliberately in 
favour of murder and murderers, or else to argue reck- 
lessly and without heeding the consequences for the mere 
purpose of delaying an unwelcome measure. Whichever 
construction is placed on the conduct of the Irish members, 
their opposition equally ceases to be respectable. It is 
either simple obstruction or it is something very much 
worse. 

The debate which was raised nominally on the subject 
of Lord Kenmare’s tenantry, bat really on that of the 
proposed Irish Land Corporation, may also have been, as 
far as the intentions of the Land League members went, 
not guiltless of obstruction; but it must be allowed to 
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have done much more good than harm. As Mr. Grnson 
remarked, “ diabolical is a good word,” and by the namber 
and vigour of these good words in the speeches of Mr. 
Heaty, Mr. Sexton, and their friends, as well as by the 
absence of any other fashion of argument on their part, 
the tendency of the Land Corporation may be not unfairly 
jadged. Its efficiency as a practical and money-earning 
scheme is one question, and a large one; its political 
operation, supposing it to be practically efficient, is another, 
a much smaller, but a more immediately important problem. 
Those who have studied the subject will not have much 
difficulty in solving this latter; and those who have not 
will find in Mr, Kavanacu’s letters on the subject full 
information, put with the ability and moderation 
which respectable politicians, of all parties alike, 
unanimously recognize in the writer. Put briefly, 
the matter amounts to this, that the Land Corpora- 
tion proposes to meet the illegal and violent com- 
bination of the Land League with a combination as deter- 
mined and as powerful, but perfectly peaceable and law- 
abiding. The diabolical projects, the exterminating 
schemes, and the other bogies raised by the ingenious 
imaginations of Mr. Sexton and Mr. Heaty, disappear 
before the simple consideration that the Land Act of 1881 
is ia force. No owner of land, whether individual or cor- 
porate, has now the slightest power over any tenant who 
pays his rent, or the least ability to rack or raise the rent 
that is paid. Mr, Sexton and Mr. Heaty can therefore only 
be excited on behalf of the tenants who do not pay. Now 
it has been pointed out ad nauseam that, whatever theory 
may be adopted short of a general maintenance of free squat- 
ting and private war among the squatters, some limit at 
which tenants must pay or go must be reached and adhered 
to. Even if “ prairie value” were granted, even if Mr. 
Davitt’s ingenious inventions were put in operation, pay- 
ment of the prairie rent or the National Land-tax would 
have to be enforced. The Land Corporation could only 
exercise this right of enforcement within the exceedingly 
narrow limits which the law has now left. But it could 
enforce it within these limits, and it could do so at an 
immense advantage in comparison with private owners. 
Coming into possession of properties comparatively un- 
encumbered by tenant-right, and observing the wise pre- 
caution of dealing with groups of holdings rather than 
isolated farms, it would be able almost at once to 
stud Ireland with loyal colonies able to hold their 
own against intimidation from without and proof against 
treachery and disorder within. What is more, it would 
be able to carry out whatever system of cultiva- 
tion was best suited to the particular district, with- 
out regard to anything but scientific and economic con- 
siderations. Its wealth and its impersonality would 
defend it from the inconveniences which at present beset 
the individual landlord, and which play into the hands of 
those whose sole desire and aim is that poverty and dis- 
content shall never perish out of Ireland. It has been 
said that the merits of the scheme as a commercial enter- 
prise are the subject of a separate and different question. 
It is, indeed, not clear that the objections which lie 
against what is commonly called joint-stock farming 
would apply to it; and it is tolerably clear that a wealthy 
corporation, coming into the market with money in its 
hand at a time when there are thousands of sellers and no 
buyers for the particular commodity of which it is in 
quest, would be able to invest at a price which would 
almost insure a profit. But this is not the present point. 
This point is that from the attitude of the agitators it is 
tolerably certain that no solution of the landlord and 
tenant difficulty in Ireland will be allowed to work with- 
out the maximum of friction. This, considering the 
political ends which they have in view, is their obvious 
game. The new scheme, whatever its commercial merits, 
provides a force capable of overcoming that friction, and 
at the same time supplies a political counterweight to the 
seditious and disruptive tendencies of the Leaguers. The 
opposition of these latter and the capabilities of the scheme 
are thus at once to be understood. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE ON EGYPT. 


HE English Ministry has submitted to Parliament 
papers from which is to be gathered the course it has 
taken in regard to Egypt from the beginning of the present 
year to the middle of May, when the allied fleets were on 


their way to Alexandria. The French Yellow-book gives the 
diplomatic incidents from the beginning of the year to an 
early date in February, when M. pr Freycinet had replaced 
M. Gamperra. During January the Joint Note of the 7th 
was drafted and despatched, its true meaning was subse- 
quently discussed, and a reply was framed to the remon- 
strances of the Porte against the Note having been de- 
spatched without the Sutran having been previously con- 
sulted. It is obvious that Lord Granvinte and M. 
Gambetta started from exactly the same _ principles, 
that Egypt’ was bound to defer in everything financial 
to England and France; that the Porte had so far re- 
nounced its sovereignty over Egypt that it had nothing to 
do with Egypt in any financial matter, and that England 
and France were entitled, and ought to be decided, to 
resist anything that endangered their financial position in 
Egypt. At the beginning of the year the quarrel between 
the Kuepiye, on the one hand, and the Notables and the 
army on the other was growing hot and serious. M. 
Gampberta proposed and drafted, and Lord GRranvILLE 
accepted, a Joint Note, in which the Kuxrpive, who was 
contending earnestly, with Curnrirr to help him, that the 
engagements of Egypt to France and England must be 
kept inviolate, was assured that England and France 
would support him. The whole object of the Note was to 
encourage the Kuxpive; and no language could have been 
more encouraging than that adopted. He was menaced 
by what the framers of the despatch called interior com- 
plications, by which they meant the insurgent Colonels, 
and by what they termed exterior complications, by which 
they meant the encroachments of the Porte. Thetwo Powers 
solemnly announced that against the dangers arising 
from these two causes the Kurpive might rely on finding 
England and France united in their determination to 
oppose them; and it was added that the Powers expected 
that the Kurpive would derive from this assurance the 
strength and confidence he required to direct the destinies 
of the Egyptian people. After the delivery of the Jvint 
Note, the quarrel between the Kunrpive and the army 
grew more, and not less, intense. The Kuepive resisted, 
avd every contention he raised was supported day by day by 
the two Governments. At last, when it became evident 
that the two Powers were going to do nothing; the 
Kuepive was ordered by the army to change his Ministers. 
He stated to the representatives of the protecting Powers 
that he must comply, as he had no force to resist. The 
Powers bad promised to support him, and at the critical 
moment they threw him over. They had said in the most 
explicit language that they would be found united in op- 
posing the danger of military dictation to which the 
Kuepive was incontestably exposed; and, when the mili- 
tary dictation proceeded to extremities, the Powers were 
found united, not in opposing it, but in not opposing it. 


On the part of M. Gamperta the Joint Note was the 
expression of a serious policy. On the part of Lord 
GRANVILLE it was a mere piece of diplomatic bluffing. 
Lord GRANVILLE cannot be accused of having deceived M. 
Gambetta. He told the French Government from the out- 
set that he did not mean to commit England to anything 
by the Note. There was a slight divergence in the phrases 
used in London and in Paris on behalf of the English 
Government, Lord Lyons committing himself only to say- 
ing that England was not to be held bound to any par- 
ticular course of action, and Lord GranvitLe giving notice 
that England was not to be held bound to any action 
at. all. But the difference was not material, and M. 
Gamberra treated it as immaterial; for, as Lord Gran- 
VILLE objected to every mode of action of which he 
or M. Gamserra could think, it was the same thing 
whether England said that she objected to every mode of 
action or to all action. What M. Gamserra wanted was 
a prompt intervention on the part of England and France 
without consulting the other Powers or the Porte. This 
Lord GRANVILLE positively refused. He made up his mind 
that the only course for England to take was to consult 
with the other Powers, and, if necessary, call in the Porte. 
This was the best course for England to take ; but it must 
be owned that it was entirely inconsistent with the language 
of the Joint Note. There were countless objections to an 
Anglo-french expedition ; and not only Sir E. Mater, but M. 
SINKIEWITZ, wrote, as soon as the effects of the Joint Note 
were perceptible, to point out that such an intervention 
might have disastrous effects, and to state that the inter- 
position of all the Great Powers was the only possible way 
of getting out of the difficulty. But,as a piece of mere 
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argument, the contention of M. Gamprrra that the Joint 
Note must have meant something worthy of two Great 
Powers seems much better than the contention of Lord 
GRANVILLE that it was never anything more than an ex- 
periment whether a vague announcement of the grave 
displeasure of England and France would frighten the 
Colonels. 

When M. ve Freycinet came into power he summarily 
abandoned the policy of his predecessor. He was against 
all intervention, and specially against Turkish interven- 
tion, and so was Lord Granvitte at that time; but he 
gradually brought M. pe Freycinet round to thinking 
that, if there must be military intervention, it could be no 
other than Turkish intervention, as this was the only 
military intervention to which the Powers who were con- 
sulted were likely to agree. Bat M. pe Freyciver in May 
proposed that English and French ships of war should be 
sent to Alexandria. This course was suggested by France, 
and adopted by England, as a last effort to stand on the 
Free oy of the Joint Note. Its object was to support the 

HEDIVE ; the Porte was urged not to interfere with the 
success of the expedition, and the other Powers were not 
consulted. The Consuls-General were to be consulted as 
to whether the sending of the fleet would endanger the 
safety of the European population. The Consuls-General 
replied that the political advantage of sending the fleet 
was so great that they thought it would be worth taking the 
risk of any danger to Europeans. If the experiment failed, 
M. pe Freyrcrver consented to Turkish troops being asked 
for. This despatch of the fleet was really a piece of diplomatic 
blaffing, jast as the Joint Note was. What England and 
France said when the fleet was sent was that they would 
exact the retirement of Arabi from Egypt. What the 
meant was that, if AraBr would not go, they would as 
Turkey to make him go. They spoke as if the cannon of 
vessels off Alexandria could hit the Colonels at Cairo. 
This second piece of bluffing, so closely resembling the first, 
suggested like the first by France, concurred in by England 
like the first solely to please France, conceived like the first on 
the lines of an old policy from which England had departed, 
resembled its predecessor inits fate. It failed, and it failed 
in a really terrible manner—in the Kuerpive becoming the 
captive of the military, in a European massacre, and in 
the flight from Egypt of the European population. There 
was, however, one difference, and it is a difference that 
ought not to be forgotten. Unlike the Joint Note, which 
was a failure from the outset, the despatch of the fleet 
all but succeeded. The Kuepive, Sir Epwarp Mater, 
and the Notables all thought it had succeeded. Nor 
is a Government always to be reproached because 
when it bluffs it fails. Sometimes a great country 
is entitled to take the benefit of an ancient policy of 
courage, and to see what effect it can produce by the mere 
terror of itsname. Every case must be judged by its own 
merits, and the peculiar circumstances in which it took 
place. Most men of honour would own that they world 
rather be in the position of M. Gamperra than in that 
of Lord GranviLLE, now that the history of the Joint 
Note has been revealed. But one thing only is un- 
pardonable, and that is, that statesmen who trade on 
the great name of England should, when the time 
for vigorous action comes, depart from the policy of 
vigorous and resolute action by which the greatness of 
the English name has been built up. The present 
Government will be ultimately judged, in its dealings with 
Egypt, not by its conduct during the last few months, but 
by its conduct, its spirit, and its firmness, or its lack of 
spirit and firmness, in the next few weeks. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


HE result of the late Canadian election has excited 

little interest in England, where nothing can at 
present divert public attention from the alarming condition 
of Ireland and of Egypt. Sir Jonn Macponatp, whose 
long tenure of power is almost unprecedented in a modern 
colony, has once more defeated his opponents. <A few 
years ago he was driven from office in circumstances 
which were thought to put an end to his political career ; 
but after a short interval general confidence in his ability 
revived, and his position seems now to be more secure 
than at any former time. His personal influence has pro- 
bably, in a greater or less degree, contributed to his 
success; and he is also the principal representative of 
opinions and feelings which are largely entertained in 


Canada. In common with other democratic communities, 
the inhabitants of the Dominion dislike any approach 
to freedom of trade; and for the present they reject 
all projects of annexation to the United States. Mr. 
Go.tpwin Smiru, indeed, has convinced himself that the 
Canadian constituencies and the members whom they 
return to Parliament misrepresent the true public opinion 
of the country; and on one occasion he explained his 
surprising theory by the more paradoxical argument that 
no professed supporter of annexation would have a chance 
of popular election. It is not improbable that universal 
suffrage may counteract the judgment of the classes 
which are most competent to determine political issues ; 
but in Canada American or Republican proclivities, if 
they exist at all, would probably be found among the 
poorest part of the population. The present Priue 
Minister, so far as parties can be described in the political 
dialect of England, is a Conservative, and, in the Liberat 
phrase, an Imperialist. For all practical purposes the re- 
sult of the election must be considered as decisive, though 
it is possible that on some future occasion the constituencies 
may arrive at an opposite decision. The great majority 
of intelligent Englishmen will have been gratified by 
the result, though some Radicals are disappointed by any 
event which conduces to the greatness and unity of the 
Empire. They accordingly sneer at Canadian loyalty as a 
form of “Imperialism,” though their objection to large 
accumulations of territory and population only applies to 
their own country. The Imperialism which would be 
promoted by the annexation of Canada to the United 
States is regarded as desirable and laudable. An ultra- 
Radical paper exults in the disappointment of “ Impe- 
“ rialists ”” who find that the Dominion combines a pro- 
tective tariff with a maintenance of the English connexion. 

It is true that the Dominion and the other self-governing 
colonies perversely discourage commercial intercourse with 
foreign countries ; and their protective policy would be frus- 
trated if they made an exception in favour of England. Their 
legislation sufficiently refuted the doctrines of the absurd 
fair-trade party, which is by this time apparently extinct. 
The project of aCustoms Union, including in its complicated 
line of frontier Great Britain and all the colonies, was never 
for a moment recognized by the intended partners in an 
anomalous enterprise. The Canadians discountenance or ex- 
clade importation from England and also from the United 
States. The English Government wisely abstains from 
remonstrating against legislation which it is powerless to 
prevent. The bond of union with the colonies proves to 
be provokingly elastic whenever there is a question of 
exercising direct influence or restraint. If it were capable 
of exposure to extreme tension, there is no doubt that 
it would break. No prudent statesman will-by excessive 
demands on the allegiance of Canada precipitate the 
separation which may perhaps be indefinitely deferred. 
The sovereignty over a vast extent of territory would 
perhaps be more valuable if it included the right and 
power of regulating trade; but the conditions on which 
distant dependencies tender allegiance must be defined by 
themselves. It would be childish to denounce existing 
relations because they are not as close as the mother- 
country might desire. The Americans are fortunate in 
the opportunity of extending the Union to new States and 
Territories which can at once be admitted to equal rights 
and to proportionate shares in the Federal Government 
and Legislature. It would be impossible to establish 
between England and Canada the identity of political and 
fiscal legislation which has within the memory of the 
present generation made California an integral part of the 
Federal Republic. 

If it is asked whether any advantage is derived from the 
nominal possession of a colony which is practically in- 
dependent, a sufficient answer may be furnished by a 
comparison between the respective relations of England 
with Canadaand with the United States. In the Dominion 
the English Governor-General administers as representa- 
tive of the Crown a constitutional monarchy. The 
colonial Parliament is supreme not only in legislation, 
but, through the Ministers whom it supports, in both in- 
ternal and external policy; yet the Canadian Government 
never blusters or threatens aggression or hostility, while 
the ingenuity of American Secretaries of State is inces- 
santly taxed to devise new extensions of the arbitrary 
Moyeroe doctrine, and fresh pretexts of quarrel about 
fisheries, naturalized Irish rebels, or South American wars. 
A Canadian war with England would only be possible in the 
event of a revolution, which is not yet indicated as 
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likely to occur by any premonitory sign. Canadian 
factions are sufficiently bitter, but they are not in the 
habit of seeking popularity by affronts to England. The 
harbours of Canada are freely open to English Govern- 
ment vessels, and they would be closed in time of war 
against the hostile belligerent. It is found by experience 
that, although trade is injuriously affected by exorbitant 
import duties, English goods enjoy a certain preference in 
colonial markets over foreign products. The Canadians 
at present show no disposition to accord any special favour 
to American manufactures. A Customs Union extending 
over the whole North-American continent would greatly 
increase the chances of political amalgamation. It is sur- 
prising that the Parliament of the Dominion has not tried 
the experiment of lowering the colonial tariff for the pur- 
pose of diverting European trade from the protected 
American market; but it is useless to argue against the 
results of an independence which has long since been 
acknowledged. The loyal sentiment which is expressed 
on suitable occasions would not be proof against 
any plausible cause of quarrel arising from dictation or 
interference; but, as long as it lasts, it exercises 
a beneficial influence. The Canadians have been laudably 
disposed to make allowances for the occasional difficulty 
of affording fall diplomatic protection to their interests 
against the encroachments of the United States. For 
a considerable time no controversy has disturbed the 
friendly relations between the mother-country and the 
Dominion; yet within living memory disaffection was 
almost as prevalent in Canada as in Ireland. At a later 
period much irritation was produced by injudicious display 
of the indifference which a section of English politicians 
‘professed to the retention of the colonies. The evil has 
been in a great degree corrected by the sympathy with 
colonial interests which two successive Governors-General 
have on all occasions been anxious to show. The Imperial- 
ism which relies wholly on the good will of nominal 
dependencies has not an aggressive or tyrannical ten- 
dency. 

The differences which had arisen between the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion and the Western provinces on the 
subject of railway communications appear to have been 
suspended. British Columbia originally assented to join 
the union of the provinces on condition of obtaining 
direct railway communication with the Atlantic coast. It 
has hitherto been found impossible to complete the under- 
taking, but the railway is advancing westward at a reason- 
able rate of progress. It is possible that fiscal questions 
may hereafter furnish another occasion of dispute. It can 
scarcely be the interest of the remote and thinly in- 
habited settlements in the West to pay artificially high 
prices for the commodities which they consume for the 
benefit of manufacturers who live in a remote region. 
There is fortunately at present no movement for secession 
or for annexation to the American Union. Perhaps there 
may in the extreme North-West, as in other newly- 
occupied countries, be a disposition to foster manu- 
factures at the expense of more profitable employ- 
ment of local resources. The anomalies of Canadian 
legislation bring with them a certain compensation in the 
motives which they supply for opposing annexation to the 
United States. It is true that any measure of the kind 
would at once open to Canadian producers the rich Ameri- 
can markets; but it would at the same time expose them 
to formidable or ruinous competition. The experience of 
the last twenty or thirty years has proved the inutility of 
preaching to unwilling ears the benefits of free trade. 
New democracies are especially solicitous to promote 
monopoly on the plea of affording protection to native 
workmen. The overwhelming majority in the United 
States protests against the admission of articles of con- 
sumption which are said to have been produced by Enro- 
pean cheap labour. It must be admitted that old and 
civilized States are for the most part little wiser. The 
policy of Sir Joun Macponatp’s Government will be kept 
in countenance by almost every European or American 
country with the exception of England. 


CETEWAYO'S VISIT. 


announcement made by Mr. Evetyy Asutey of 
the last change in the Government programme as to 
CrrewaYO may not surprise many people, and perhaps 
ought not to surprise anybody. But that is simply because 


the present Ministry has already shown that it is as deter- 
mined an opponent of fixity in matters of foreign and 
colonial policy as it is a determined friend of it in Irish 
land tenure. When Mr. Asuiey made his statement, 
which had been practically anticipated by a telegram from 
the Correspondent of a London newspaper, it was jast a 
week since the issue of a Blue-book concerning CeTewayo 
and his late kingdom. That Blue-book contained many 
pathetic protests from the Zulu Kine against the decision 
of the Government to postpone his visit to England, much 
elaborate reasoning on the part of Sir H. Butwer as to the 
danger which such a visit would cause, and abundant 
evidence that Lord Kinpervey had either been unable to 
make up his own mind onthe subject at all or had been unable 
to persuade his colleagues that any benefit would result from 
the process of making up their minds. Side by side (or 
almost so) with the announcement of reasons for the post- 
ponement appears the announcement of a decision in the 
contrary sense. For the reasons of this decision it is 
necessary to wait; it is indeed said that the Government 
has not yet before it the arguments which induced Sir 
Henry Butwer to change his experienced and acute, but 
apparently somewhat vacillating, mind. Unfortunately 
the reason likely to suggest itself at once to critics at 
home, to spectators in the Cape Colony, and to the persons 
more immediately interested in Natal, in Zululand, and in 
the Transvaal, is a reason which, in the interests of 
England, it was particularly desirable not to have sug- 
gested. According to a remarkably apposite and remark- 
ably awkward statement of a speaker at a recent non- 
intervention meeting on the subject of Egypt, “ it is 
“ always possible to reach Mr. GLapstoner’s conscience by 
“ speaking loud enough.” Of that fact the experience of 
the Transvaal war has in all probability already convinced 
many persons in South Africa. The newest new departure in 
the matter of Cerzwayo’s visit isnotcalculated tolead them to 
a different conclusion. For it was while Zululand was com- 
paratively tranquil that the opposition to Curzwayo’s visit 
prevailed with Ministers; and it is since Dasuxko became 
openly unruly that that opposition has succambed. Now 
Dasvxo, thanks to Dr. CoLeNnso’s almost incredible conduct, 
is known to be in constant and underhand communication 
with his kinsman. The moral is obvious, and comes pat 
to reinforce Mr. Freperic Harrison’s observation as to 
the sensitiveness of Mr. GLADsTONE’s conscience to appeals. 
of unmistakable loudness. The proper pitch in reference 
to Ireland has been indicated by the owner of the con- 
science himself; in reference to the Transvaal it seems to 
have been reached by the threefold defeat of an English 
army and the slaughter of an English general. In the 
less important affair of the constitution of Zululand a 
civil war of indefinite virulence, or even the rumour of 
such a war, appears to be sufficient. 


Although the rapid variations of Sir Henry Butwer’s 
political barometer have not been by any means favourable 
to the repute of English policy in South Africa for steadi- 
ness and consistency, it would be unfair to visit much 
of the blame on his head. Not only may his detailed 
reasons contain explanations for which it is well to wait, 
but the general conditions attending his deliberations were 
quite sufficient to excuse a certain appearance of vacilla- 
tion in any one except a person exceptionally tenaz 
propositt. ‘Lo be between Mr. Government, 
on the one side, and on the other the group of philo- 
Zulu “ Kina’s Friends,’ of whom Lady Fiorence Dixiz 
and Dr. Co.enso are the chief representatives, is a 
trying position for any administrator. The clandestine 
correspondence between CeTewaYo and the most turbulent 
of the Zulu chiefs, taken in conjunction with the extra- 
ordinary manceuvres used to secure the predominance of 
a certain political complexion in the Kina’s snite, might 
naturally lead Sir Henry to the belief that the visit was 
calculated only to advance the views of a certain clique. 
But, on the other hand, he had to reckon with Mr. 
GLADSTONE’sS conscience, and with its troublesome habit 
(so excellently described by Mr. Freperic Harrison) of 
suddenly and unexpectedly striking the hour in response 
to an appeal of sufficient, but undetermined, loudness. 
These various influences, working in different ways, must 
have made Sir Hexry Butwer’s part no easy one; and 
Mr. Senpatt will probably be consoled for the curious 
incident of his abortive appointment by this display 
of the difficulties through which he might have been 
obliged to pass. But the troubles of the Governor of 
Natal are not, after all, a matter of chief importance to — 
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Englishmen at home. That, with impulsive philanthropists 
on one side, and still more impulsive Prime Ministers on 
the other, a Colonial Governor’s life, where there is any- 
thing like a native question, is far from being one of un- 


mixed delight, is sufficiently well known already. The ne 
| can count with any assurance upon being in office again. 


important thing is to consider whether tho policy now 
(until the next change) finally resolved upon is likely to be 
for the advantage of the country. It is said that the 
Government has formally reminded Crrewayo that the 
visit now permitted commits them to nothing in respect of 
their future policy towards Zululand. This was a matter 
of course, and, like other matters of course, may be left out 
of consideration. In South Africa almost universally, and in 
England very generally, it is taken for granted that the 
visit to England is, and can but be, a prelude to restora- 
tion. If it took place without such a result, the philan- 
thropists would be more mighty, and would rage more 
horribly than ever; the word would be passed through 
old channels and new ones to the Zulu Jacobites to renew 
their disturbances, and Sir Henry Bunwer would probably 
begin to doubt the expediency of second thoughts. 

‘The question of Cerewayo’s restoration may be said to 
concern England in three different ways—as regards the 
Transvaal, as regards Natal, and as regards Zululand itself. 
With regard to Zululand, no one speaks very favourably 
of the present settlement. It has divided the people with- 
out imposing the least control over them, and the analogy 
which at once'presents itself with the Scottish Highlands in 
the last century is all the more apt in that the very persons 
who have most real power are the persons who do not 
share in the nominal Government, and do not possess 
its confidence. It was always a point admitting 
argument whether, after the lessons he had received, 
CrrewaYo might not have been at least as trustworthy as 
another, and a great deal more useful), as mandatory and 
representative of the English. To this day it is dubious 
whether there is any solid alternative to restoration or 
annexation, the latter of which, now that the Transvaal 
has been relinquished, is a matter entirely different 
from what it might have been if that relinquishment 
had not taken place. With regard to Natal, indi- 
vidual colonists of that district have no very great 
claim on English consideration. Few English colonies 
have manifested a cooler determination to get everything 
possible out of the mother-country and to give it nothing, 
or next to nothing; nor should the notorious suggestion 
of neutrality in the Transvaal war be forgotten. Still, 
Natal isan English dependency, and entitled to English 
protection ; and, except on the principle of the inconve- 
nience of jam proximus ardet,a divided Zululand is pro- 
bably a less dangerous neighbour to the colony than a 
united one. There remains the Transvaal. It is sufficiently 
notorious that the chief reason for the annexation of that 
province was drawn from the consideration of Crrewayo’s 
power, and it is not dubious that the patience of the Boers 
under English rale and their impatience thereof were 
timed adroitly enough in accordance with the dura- 
tion and the destruction of the power of their great 
native bugbear. It is, indeed, said that the Boers, 
as represented by Mr. Joubert, are now favourable 
to Crrewayo’s return. The name of Joubert is not 
exactly that of a friend of England, and the natural 
tendency would be to distrust any advice to which it was 
appended, The ins and outs of South African policy are 
however sufficiently complicated to make it somewhat 
difficult to disentangle them. It may be that the Boers 
consider the strength of Zululand sufficiently broken ; it 
may be, not improbably, that they have no fear of Cerewayo, 
after the treatment which he has undergone, being 
animated with the undoubted good will to England which 
inspired him before the attack on his country. This last 
consideration would explain the views of Mr. Joubert; it 
would not equally justify the policy of Lord Kimprrcey. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE CHAMBERS. 


YHE relations between M. pz Freyciner’s Government 
and the Chamber of Deputies have no precedent in 
Parliamentary history. A kind of compromise has been 
agreed upon between them, the terms of which seem to 
be that the Chamber undertakes not to defeat the Cabinet 
upon a question of confidence, and the Cabinet gives the 
Chamber free leave to defeat it as often as it likes upon 
every other question. This arrangement has obvious 


advantages for both parties. The Chamber is exceedingly 
anxious to keep the Ministry in office, because it fears that 
somehow or other M. Gambetta might profit by its fall. 
The Ministry is equally anxious to remain in office, 
because, when once it has resigned, none of its members 


If the Government were resolute, they could probably 
make the Chamber do pretty much what they chose. The 
hostile divisions which are now a matter of weekly occur- 
rence would hardly take place if the Deputies knew that 
they would certainly be followed by the resignation they 
so much dread. On the other hand, it is possible that, 
even with the prospect of M. Gamperra’s return to power 
well in view, the Deputies might not be able to deny them- 
selves the pleasure of beating Ministers. In that case, if 
the Cabinet had pledged itself toresign whenever it was left 
in a minority, the substantial advantages of office might 
have to be sacrificed to the barren sentiment of personal 
dignity. The present plan seems to please every one. 
The Chamber has the gratification of pommelling its idol 
whenever it is displeased with it, while the idol finds itself 
none the worse for an infliction which custom has made 
familiar. 


The latest example of this process is the course which 
the Chamber has taken with regard to the Judicial Oaths 
Bill. In the first instance this Bill was introduced by the 
Government ; but the form in which it has been adopted 
by the Chamber bears no resemblance to the Ministerial 
project. Of late it has been the fashion among a few 
free, though obscure, thinkers to refuse to take the oath 
demanded of a witness in a court of justice. In order to 
meet these isolated cases the Government proposed to 
make the oath optional. Those who liked it might swear 
to speak the truth; those who disliked swearing might 
promise to speak the truth. Supposing that it was 
necessary to raise the question at all, this was a natural 
and reasonable way out of the difliculty. But the very 
circumstance of its being reasonable made it dis- 
tasteful to every section of the Chamber except the 
immediate supporters of the Government. The Right 
wished to see the existing law maintained, and the 
penalty prescribed by the code inflicted on offenders 
against it. The Left did not care to see the oath either 
left optional or abolished, because neither of these expe- 
dients would of necessity be insulting to Catholicism. 
They therefore devised a formula which the inventor of it 
described as constituting an appeal to a lay religion, the 
religion of honour and duty. This formula is still to be 
called an oath, and the words “I swear ”’ are to be retained 
init. But the words “before Gop ” are to be omitted, and 
the phrase “ upon my honour and conscience”’ substituted. 
Probably there was never any doubt that this proposal 
would be accepted by the Chamber ; but, if there had been, 
it would not have survived an intimation from the Duke 
of Rocueroucautp-Bisaccia that he would never take the 
oath it was proposed to prescribe. This was the best 
evidence that could be desired that the Left had discovered 
a way of making the Bill obnoxious to Catholics. The 
Government did not venture to say a word in behalf of 
its own proposal, and on a division M. Rocun’s amend- 
ment was carried by 339 votes against 110. The next 
amendment, also moved by M. Rocuz, was in perfect 
harmony with the one just adopted. If the name of Gop 
is to be struck out of the judicial oath, it is only reason- 
able that the crucifix should no longer find a place in 
courts of justice. But the Government were not dis- 
posed to let the clause directing its removal pass without 
remonstrance. The Under-Secretary of State for Justice 
made a really piteous appeal to the Chamber not to impose 
so unpopular a task upon his chief. By-and by, when the 
present judges had been replaced by men of greater 
enlightenment, the crucifix would disappear as a matter of 
course ; but at present its removal would in many places 
be very unpopular, and would greatly disturb an ignorant 
peasantry. M. Mapier pe Montyjav thereupon charged the 
Government with trying to substitute the idea of a religion 
of the majority for the discredited idea of a religion of the 
State. Possibly Ministers were alarmed at the prospect 
of being associated with Catholicism in any shape or under 
any name ; at all events they offered no further opposition 
to the amendment, and it was carried by 210 votes 
against 197. 

It seems to be understood that the Government will ask 
the Senate to strike this iconoclastic provision out of the 
Bill. It is plain that they are really uneasy as to the 
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effect likely to be produced on the country by the whole- 
sale banishment of religious emblems from courts of justice. 
The contention of Conservative speakers in and out of 
Parliament has long been that the existing Republic is 
the open enemy of religion. Hitherto they have not found 
that this contention makes much way with the public. 
The peasants did not value the religious orders, nor were 
they at all troubled by their dispersion; and, with this 
exception, the hostility of the Left to the Church has up 
to this time been shown rather in speech than in action. 
The Education Law need not be worked in an anti-religious 
spirit, and when necessary the Government has always 
been ready with a vague assurance that it is intended 
simply to maintain the neutrality of the school as between 
rival confessions. But when the peasants see the crucifix 
torn from the walls of the local courts, they may be moved 
to lend a far more attentive ear to the charges which the 
Conservatives bring against the Republic. They may 
have read of such things being done in Paris ; but then 
Paris has a prescriptive right to do extraordinary things, 
and so long as they are not asked to do the same, they 
have learned not to trouble themselves about what goes 
on there. Now, however, what is the rule in Paris is, 
for the first time, to be made the rule in the country ; and 
the Government may be right in thinking that this dis- 
covery will create a kind of uneasiness which it will be 
very hard to lay to rest. So far, therefore, it is natural 
enough that they should look to the Senate to relieve them 
of a duty ungracions in itself and possibly disastrous in its 
consequences. It is quite conceivable, however, that the 
Senate may decline to help a Government which has done 
so little to help itself. M. ps Freyciner and his colleagues 
had fall notice of M. Rocuz’s amendment. They knew 
that the retention of religious emblems in any public 
building is exceedingly distasteful to the Left in the 
Chamber ; and that, if the Deputies were allowed to consult 
their own wishes, M. Rocunz’s amendment stood a very 
good chance of being carried. Yet, with all this full in 
sight, they put up no one more important than an Under- 
Secretary to explain their views to the Chamber. If they 
think the ultimate rejection of M. Rocur’s amendment so 
important that they are prepared to risk a collision between 
the two Chambers in orderto insure it, why was not the MIn- 
1sTER of Jusric# in his place to urge its rejection when it was 
first brought forward? If the absence of the Minister of 
Justice from Paris was unavoidable, why did not the 
Prime Minister or the Minister of the InTeR10r come 
forward in his stead? These are questions which the 
Senate may very naturally ask, and which the Govern- 
ment will find it hard toanswer. The Senate has often 
enough been reminded that it exists only on condition of 
not setting itself against the popeles Chamber, and when 
the Cabinet ask it to make a dangerous assertion of inde- 
pendence in order to get the Executive out of a difficulty, 
it may well look for evidence that the Cabinet itself has 
been Te some pains to prevent the difficulty from being 
created, 


A DEFENCE OF THE CAUCUS. 


M® SCHNADHORST, well known as the principal 
officer of the Liberal Association, replies in the 
carrent number of the Nineteenth Century to Mr. 
Marriort’s argument against the Caucus system which was 
lately published in the same periodical. After the manner 
of the class of politicians to which he belongs, Mr. 
ScHnapHorst personally attacks Mr. Marriott, as if to 
warn independent members that any opposition to the 
Birmingham Club will subject them to reproach and 
insult; but it would be useless to enter into a personal 
controversy when the merits of a political organization 
are in issue. In the earlier part of his apology Mr. 
ScunapuHorst boasts with too much reason of the power 
exercised by his Association. He even repeats the bluster. 
ing commonplace that the number, variety, and bitterness 
of the critics of the Caucus is the measure of its influence 
and authority. It is of course true that a feeble and 
harmless combination would escape serious criticism; but 
the number, variety, and earnestness of expressions of 
disapproval raise no presumption against the justice of the 
objections to a novel method of conducting party contests. 
The opponents of the Caucus agree with Mr. ScunapHorst 
that it exercises a wide and, in their judgment, a banefal 


influence ; and thev have no means of disputing the asser- | 


tion that the contagion is spreading, They differ from 
him as to the expediency of a system which, as far as 
it prevails, transfers the control of public affairs from 
Parliament to local majorities. ‘It must,’ says Mr. 
Scunapuorst, “be distinctly understood that, as the 
“people claim to exercise their right in the nomination 
“and election of members, so their rights do not cease 
‘“‘ when those members cross the threshold of the House.” 
If the rights of the people are equal to the powers which 
they can exert through the agency of demagogues, 
supporters of Constitutional liberty must admit Mr. 
Scunapuorst’s claim. The multitude, in the hands of 
skilful managers, is at the same time irresistible and 
incapable of good government and sound legislation. 
The old Constitution of England, from which all re- 
presentative Governments derive their origin, recognized 
no such right in the constituencies when they had 
once discharged their proper functions. It was long a 
question whether the best raling body could be secured 
by hereditary descent, by the nomination of the Sovereign, 
or by election ; and when the cause of popular choice had 
triumphed, there was still a further controversy as to the 
most equitable and advantageous distribution of the electo- 
ral franchise. Until lately it was always assumed that the 
Legislavure, however it might be appointed, was thence- 
forth independent and supreme. The settlement of practical 
difficulties by out-of-door Clubs and Committees is incom- 
patible, not only with good government, but with genuine 
liberty. The Jacobins and Cordeliers of the French 
Revolation maintained, with Mr. Scunanuorst, that the 
multitude retained the right of dictating to the National 
Assembly or Convention. There is happily for the present 
no danger of September massacres or Fouquisr-TINVILLE 
trials; but for protection to property prudent men would 
rather rely on Parliament than on Mr. Scunapnonrst’s em- 
ployers. 


It may be admitted that when a wide popular suffrage 
has been established, it is impossible to prevent contending 
parties from organizing their respective forces for the con- 
duct of elections. The necessity of limiting the freedom of 
choice practically enjoyed by the electors is one of the dis- 
advantages of an indiscriminate extension of the franchise. 
It is a more serious evil that electoral Committees, when 
their proper business is done, retain for other purposes 
the power which they find themselves to have acquired. 
The extemporized managing Committees of former times 
were content to have returned their nominee to the 
House of Commons. They never insisted on his implicit 
obedience, not only to the opinions which they might have 
held at the time of election, but to their subsequent dicta- 
tion in unforeseen circumstances. Probably Mr. Marriorr 
may have agreed with the professed doctrines of the 
Brighton Caucus which now claims to have secured his 
return. Neither he nor the local leaders of the 
foresaw the importance which would be attached to a cer- 
tain method of altering Parliamentary procedure ; yet Mr. 
ScunapHorst represents the opinion of his political asso- 
ciates when he rudely threatens Mr. Marriorr with the loss 
of his seat as a penalty for the assertion of independence 
which some of Mr. ScHNaDHorRst?’s allies insolently stigma- 
tize as rebellion. 

Nothing can be idler than the boast that the influence 
of the Caucus tends to render less frequent personal 
changes in the representation. The two leaders of the 
Radical party who represent Birmingham could not be 
replaced by more zealous and equally powerful allies of 
the governing Committee. With the third member, who 
sometimes asserts his independence, the Caucus is perhaps 
unwilling to measure its strength. In the late contest at 
the Reform Club, which Mr. ScHnapHorst mentions with 
excusable bitterness, Mr. Muytz was not a supporter 
of the seheme for disfranchising the members. Mr. 
ScunapHorst denounces the opponents of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN 
as Tories, with full knowledge that they were all neces- 
sarily Liberals; but rebels against the Caucus and its 
principal managers are, under the Birmingham dispensa- 
tion, excommunicated without formal process of trial. 
The incident was in the highest degree significant of 
the feeling which has been produced among the subjects 
and victims of the Birmingham tyranny. Immediately 
before the rebellious vote the Liberal Federations had 
ostentatiously coerced the Liberal dissidents who would 
otherwise have caused the rejection of Mr. Giapsrone’s 
project for closing debates. The chief of the organization 
was, with a kind of rough justice, held responsible for the 
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usurpation of his allies, and accordingly two of his re- 
latives, to whom there was no personal or social objection, 
were not elected as members of the Club. On a subsequent 
trial of strength, notwithstanding the exertion of strong 
official influence, the independent party obtained a sub- 
stantial majority. The vote was an indirect condemnation 
of the Caucus system by members of the dominant party 
which is supposed to enjoy its favour and support. Several 
of the contumacious members of the Club may probably 
have been returned to Parliament under the patronage of 
the Liberal Association, but they were not prepared to obey 
its mandates in a private society, though they may have 
yielded to superior force in the House of Commons. The 
incident is encouraging to the friends of freedom and re- 
presentalive government, although it may be too trifling to 
justify sanguine expectations of early relief. 
Mr. Scunavuorst of course repeats the hackneyed and 
absurd assertion that provincial towns are more enlight- 
ened and more patriotic than the most highly cultivated 
portion of society which meets in London. It is, as he 
thinks, one of the functions of the Caucus to represent to 
the Government that true public opinion which is for the 
most part an echo of Mr. Giapstone’s variable resolutions. 
In support of his theory he quotes a witness whom he declares 
to be unfriendly to the Caucus. The Spectator characteristi- 
cally describes the concurrence of Conservative and Liberal 
opinion as “the six-weeks’ roar of London against the 
“closure.” ‘The sudden subsidence of the rebellion 
“ showed [that the country wished for the device]; but 
“ it was not till the Caucus acted that any Minister could 
“ have seen how entirely of London the opposition was.” 
The unscrupulous nonsense propounded by virtuous philo- 
sophers could not be more accurately exemplified. There 
is no question on which the interference of the Caucus 
managers has been more generally or more justly resented. 
Many writers and observers who have spent their lives in 
the study of politics deliberately abstain from criticizing 
the internal arrangements of the House of Commons, 
because they know it to be impossible, in default of Par- 
liamentary experience, to form a confident judgment on 
the merits of particular rules and customs. The organ- 
ized representatives of the mob, at a signal from the wire- 
pullers, instantly made up their minds on one of the most 
difficult questions of procedure, and with a simultaneous 
‘** roar’ announced to their delegates in the House that 
they must at once renounce all conscientious hesitation. 
Many Liberal members, including some of the Ministers, 
had formerly protested against the newfangled proposal ; 
bat it is the business of the Clubs not to think or to 
allow to others the use of reason, but to enforce on Par- 
liament submission to their caprices. It may be confi- 
dently asserted that not a score among several thousand 
members of the associated Committees understood the 
tendency and effect of the scheme which they imposed on 
the House. Time will show whether the managers were 
well advised in selecting the most offensive mode of dis- 
playing their undoubted strength. Prosperous factions 
almost always underrate the force of that justice which 
they find themselves able for the time to override and 
defy. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the victories of 
the Caucus may not be decisive and final. The despotism 
of the rabble must be borne if it proves to be irresis- 
tible. The monopoly of all public employment which has 
been secured by a selfish faction in Birmingham may per- 
haps be extended over other large towns. If it is durable, 
it will in another generation perhaps produce in England 
the corruption and vulgarity of American politics. The 
compulsory withdrawal of responsible and conscientious 
men from administrative and political activity will not be 
the less deplorable because it will give unqualified satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Scunapnorst’s friends and justify his own 
exultation in the supremacy of a packed majority. 


MESS EXPENSES. 


‘os General Order on mess expenses which has been 
issued by the CommanpeR-IN-CHIEF is a necessary con- 
sequence of the changes in our military system which 
were effected eleven years ago. The only question that 
can arise in co#nexion with it is why it has not been 
issued until now. The probable explanation is that the 
military authorities left the matter to the good sense and 
good feeling of the officers in command of regiments. If 
so, their confidence has not been quite justified. We are 


not disposed, however, to bear very hardly on the com- 
manding officers in question. It is not an easy thing to 
break with a long series of traditions, and to adapt your- 
self at a moment’s notice to a revolution which, as you 
honestly believe, will do great harm to the service. The 
English army, until 1871, had, as a rule, been officered by 
men who, if not rich, were at least sufficiently well off to 
make the precise scale of mess expenses a matter of small 
moment. The abolition of purchase opened the army to 
all comers. If a man comes ont sufficiently high in his 
examinations, a commission follows as a matter of course. 
It is not unlikely that the commanding officers who dis- 
approved of this change were not sorry to have the 
means of checking its application left to some extent in 
their hands. If the reputation of the army as an ex- 
pensive club could be kept up, very poor men might 
be deterred from joining it. It was _ necessary, 
if the abolition of purchase was to take full effect, that 
regimental expenses should be reduced ; consequently, if 
regimental expenses were not reduced, the new system 
would not work all the mischief that it was fitted to work. 
The calculation-was an unwise one, even on the assumption 
from which its authors may have started. The abolition of 
purchase was an inevitable result of the political changes 
which had preceded it.’ An army officered on the aristo- 
cratic principle may be a very much better thing than an 
army officered on the democratic principle; but when the 
democratic principle runs through every other department 
of the State, it will not stop short at the army. The wise 
policy for commanding officers who disliked the abolition of 
purchase would have been to consider how they might best 
infuse the character which they thought so valuable into 
the new type of officers. They were not likely to effect 
this by merely trying to maintain a prohibitive regimental 
tariff. 

In the end, therefore, the Duke of CamBripce has had 
to interfere, and in the new General Order he has done his 
best to leave no loophole for the expensive customs 
which he seeks to put down. The first thought of 
a young man who finds that he is liviag beyond his 
means is what payments he can put off to a more con- 
venient season. To what extent mess bills have hitherto 
been included among these deferred payments we do not 
know, but it will certainly not be easy to include them in 
it any longer. The monthly mess account and all autho- 
rized regimental subscriptions are to be paid by the 7th of 
each month, and any officer neglecting to pay them will be 
called on by the commanding officer for an explanation. 
If this explanation, when it comes, is unsatisfactory, he 
will have a week’s grace given him, but if the account is 
not paid by the 14th, he will be suspended from the mess, 
and the circumstances reported to the general officer com- 
manding the district, in whose hands the case will remain 
for the next fortnight. If at the end of the month the 
account is still unpaid, the officer will be placed in arrest 
or suspended from duty, and the Commander-in-Chief will 
decide whether to recommend the QuEEN to remove him 
from the army. An officer will not be able to escape his 
liabilities under this head by absence on leave, for, if his 
leave is for more than seven days, he must, before he 
goes, certify to the commanding officer that he bas paid 
his mess bill up to date. The Duke of Campringe is 
very well aware that it is not the actual living at 
mess that is most open to the charge of extrava- 
gance. A far greater source of expense is the “ inci- 
“dental and often unnecessary” monthly ard other 
subscriptions. In many cases very heavy liabilities have 
been entailed upon officers by the purchase, under the 
authority of regimental committees, of articles not abso- 
lutely required. Commanding officers are now reminded 
that the military authorities know nothing of regimental 
committees except as the delegates of the commanding 
officer. It is to him that the authorities look for the 
proper management of all regimental funds, and if the 
articles purchased are not required for ordinary use, it is 
from him that they will exact an explanation. If he fails 
to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of these instruc- 
tions, the Duke of Camsripce “ will not hesitate to 
“ recommend to Her Masesry ”’ that he be removed from 
his corps. 

The General Order goes into more detail upon some 
specific points. A regimental ball will in future require 
almost as much preparation as a campaign. No light- 
hearted subaltern will be able to pledge himself to an ont- 
lay that he cannot afford without full opportunity for 
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reflection being allowed him. The first step towards a 
regimental ball must be the circulation among the officers 
of a paper notifying the proposal that a ball will be given. 
When this paper has been signed, the commanding 
officer must apply for leave to the general command- 
ing the district, and the general commanding the 
district is directed to satisfy himself that the officers 
who have signed the paper really wish the ball to be 
given. He is further to take care that no undue 
expenditure be allowed. In future, therefore, whenever a 
general of peculiarly Spartan temperament happens to 
command a district, his tastes will at once show themselves 
in the regimental entertainments. Champagne and sit- 
down suppers will be forbidden, and the guests will be 
condemned to eat sandwiches and drink claret cup with 
their loins girded. The reqnisition for a ball need not be 
signed by all the officers of the regiment; and command- 
ing officers are “to give their special countenance and 
“ protection to those officers who may, from motives of 
“economy, decline to share in the proposed expense.” 
This is the only provision in the General Order which it 
seems all but impossible to carry out. How is a command- 
ing officer to give “special countenance” to officers who 
decline to have any part in giving a ball? Is he to stay 
away from the ball himself, and ask his fellow-abstainers 
to teaP A more practical safeguard is to be found in the 
regulation that the cost of all regimental entertainments 
“is invariably to be apportioned in shares of so many 
days’ pay to each individual officer.” By this means the 
senior officers, who may be supposed to enjoy a ball least, 
will have to pay most for the privilege of giving one. At 
. the annual inspection of the regiment the expenses of 
such entertainments as have been allowed during the year 
will be submitted to the inspecting general, and he is in- 
structed to give his opinion in his confidential reports 
whether the spirit of these orders has been loyally carried 
out. The effect of this direction will be that the 
commanding officer of an extravagant regiment will 
never feel quite easy as to the contents of the 
confidential report of which he is the subject. The less 
the inspecting general has said the more he may have 
written. The customs of having luncheon marquees at 
race meetings, and of presenting plate to the mess on first 
appointment or promotion, are strictly forbidden. That 
the new regulations will be popular with the army is 
more than can be expected. It is the well-to-do officers 
that ordinarily set the fashion in a regiment, and they will 
naturally dislike being interfered with in the expenditure 
of their own money. But wherever wealth is associated 
with common sense and consideration for others, officers 
will see that some such General Order as this was im- 
peratively called for. If rich men and poor men are to live 
together on equal terms, it can only be by the joint 
expenditure being brought within the amount which the 
poor men can afford to contribute. That the rich men 
should surrender their liberty in this particular is as much 
a part of their military duty as obedience to any other 
demand of the service. Unless they are very poor 
creatures indeed, it will be the lightest sacrifice that they 
are asked to make. 


A BREEZE FROM BRIGHTON. 


CT is really hard to say whether the comic or the serious 
aspect of the recent proceedings of the Brighton 
Town Conncil most deserves notice. If only the inhabi- 
tants of Brighton were concerned no such doubt would 
arise. They must be presumed to know what manner of 
representatives best suits them, and if these representatives 
are pleased to make themselves amusing to outsiders, cut- 
siders, at all events, have no cause to complain. Bat the 
sanitary condition of Brighton interestsa very much larger 
public than the ratepayers of the town. Opinions ditfer 
indeed upon the charms, picturesque or social, of this 
“‘ Queen of Watering-places.” There are those who think 
the scenery dull, the atmosphere dusty, the company un- 
attractive. But upon its value as a place to get well in 
everybody is agreed. Nature seems to have designed it 
for a convalescent hospital on a great scale. The Nnglish 
public have not been slow to recognize its merits in this 
respect. It is actually a sccond home to thousands of 
Londoners, while tens of thousands more feel that it may 
at any moment have to become so. <A town which has 
made good a claim of this kind cannot escape the burdens 


incident to its position. Any suspicion that is cast upon 
the excellence of its sanitary machinery creates almost as 
much terror in London as it might be expected to create in 
Brighton itself. We say,as it might be expected to create 
in Brighton itself, because, as a matter of fact, the inha- 
bitants of Brighton seem proof against any uneasiness on 
this score. They are too angry with those who say that 
the town is badly drained to have room in their minds for 
any other emotion. Still, even the admission that the 
health of Brighton is a matter of far more than merel 
local interest does not quite determine the light in whic 
the action of the Town Council is to be viewed. Grave as 
the matter is, the municipal authorities have imported 
into it so rich an element of humour that there is much to 
be said for treating it as simply food for laughter. To 
prosecute a medical journal for associating the undoubtedly 
high death-rate of the town with the fact, equally un- 
doubted, that the sewers are ventilated by means of street 
gratings is so unexpected an application of the law of libel 
that it is difficult to do anything else. One is tempted to 
wish that the action may be gone on with, in order to see 
the shifts to which the prosecuting counsel will be put in 
order to make ont his case. On the whole, however, it 
seems best to deal with the subject on the solemn footing 
upon which the Brighton Town Council have chosen to 
place it. We shall try to remember to how many persons 
during the present summer and the coming autumn the 
mention of Brighton drainage will bring real discomfort. 
They will have to decide whether to take their children to 
a place they are familiar with, and which suits them in so 
many ways, or to go hunting after some substitute which 
even at the best can never hope to reproduce the specific 
advantages that make Brighton more accessible from 
London than the suburbs of London itself. That Brighton 
should cease to be healthy would be a public loss of a very 
high order; and even the eccentricities of the local Corpo- 
ration derive a borrowed importance from this fact. 


It is fair to say at starting that the Brighton authorities 
have not been niggardly in their expenditure upon 
drainage. The sewage of the town no longer adorns the 
beach at low water. It is carried some five miles from 
the town, and there discharged into the sea. Unfor- 
tunately, this improvement has been attended by one 
terrible drawback. When sewage has to be conveyed 
through several miles of pipes, the outlet from which 
is necessarily closed by the sea during a large part of 
the twenty-four hours, ventilation becomes a necessity. 
The system adopted at Brighton is to open gratings in 
the streets. By this means the pressure of sewage gas 
on the house drains is relieved; and, as the discharge 
takes place in the open air, it is supposed to be innocent 
even if it is unpleasant. Upon the correctness or incor- 
rectness of this last contention we have no opinion. It 
will be clear, however, to everybody except a member of 
the Brighton Town Council, that it is exceedingly de- 
sirable to ascertain whether the discharge is innocent or 
not. It might almost have been thought that the in- 
habitants of Brighton would have wished to discover this 
for their own sakes. Apparently, however, the instinct of 
the lodging-house keeper is so strong within them that 
they do not mind being poisoned themselves, provided 
that fhe usual number of visitors are ready to pay for the 
privilege of being poisoned at the same time. It may be 
only a coincidence that the death-rate of Brighton should 
have greatly increased since the change in the method of 
drainage. While the sewage was patent alike to eye 
and nose, it did no harm; now that it is compressed 
into pipe’ and removed far away from the town, it seems 
to leave its venom behind it. In drawing attention to 
this state of things the Lancet was doing no more 
than its duty. Where can the public expect to find 
facts of this kind brought to light if not in the 
columns of a medical journal? Indeed, the Lancet might 
fairly have looked for gratitude from the ratepayers of 
Brighton themselves. If the system of sewage ventilation 
in use in the town is really to blame for the greater mor- 
tality, the sooner the lodging-house keepers know what is 
the matter the sooner they may agitate for a reform. If 
the supposed connexion between the sewer-gratings and 
the number of deaths had not been pointed out by the 
Lancet, it would not have escaped a less startling, but in 
the end far more damaging, kind of notice. One physivian 
after another who found that his patients died at Brighton 
when he meant them to recover would have ceased order- 
ing patients to go there. One pacent after another who 
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learnt to associate the summer visit to Brighton with the 
loss of a child would have warned his friends against in- 
curring the same penalty. The injury thus done to the | 
town would have been gradual, but in the long run it | 
would have been fatal. Its effects would not have been | 
felt, as the effects of the articles in the Lancet may be felt, 
in one particular season ; but, from the very circumstance 
of their being imperceptible, it would have been impossible | 
to applya remedy. When the prosperity of Brighton had | 
vanished, and its place had been definitively filled by some | 
rival watering-place, it would have been too late to call in 
the sanitary engineer. The mischief would have been 
done, and done for good. Asit is, the ratepayers have full 
warning of what is alleged to be amiss, and they will 
themselves be the greatest sufferers if they allow it to go 
unregarded. 

Gratitude, however, is a plant of slow growth in the 
bosom of a Brighton Town Councillor. He is told that 
if something is not done to make the town sweeter his 
constituents, though they may be acclimatized to sewer 
gases and so may escape in person, will certainly suffer in 
pocket, and he replies by threatening to prosecute his 
adviser. It is so improbable that such an action can have 
any other ending than to be dismissed with costs, that it 
may be doubted whether on second thoughts the Town 
Council will carry ont their declared intention. Whether 
they carry it out or not, however, the temper they have 
shown in the business is such that, if it is not amended, 
it cannot fail to do harm to the interests they have in 
charge. It is not necessary that Brighton should be proved 
to be unhealthy in order to deter visitors from going there. 
All that is wanted is that the authorities of the town 
should be credited with the determination to suppress all 
evidence that it is unhealthy. At present these authori- 
ties seem bent upon earning this reputation at any cost. 
Whatever enmity they might in secret have borne to the 
journal which dared to suggest an explanation of the 
abnormal death-rate of Brighton, they ought in common 
prudence to have kept it to themselves. Though they 
might have had war in their hearts, they should have had 
nothing but thankfulness on their lips. Show us where 
we are wrong, and how we can put the wrong right, 
should be the cry of the municipal authorities in a town 
which more than any other lives by its sanitary good 
fame. Unfortunately for their constituents, the Brighton 
Town Council have not mastered this elementary rule of 
conduct ; and when they are warned that their sewers are 
out of order, their first thought is how they may punish 
the miscreant who has dared to say so. The charges made 
against the drainage of the town may be all false, but it is 
impossible to feel assured that they are so while the action 
of the Town Council in regard to them is so very open to 
suspicion. 


GRASSE. 


« t te England a rich community like theirs would make a 
line for themselves,” was Cobden’s reply when a deputa- 
tion of the citizens of Grasse came to him begging him to | 
use his influence with M. Rouher to induce the French Govern- 
ment to make a branch line of railway to connect their town with 
Cannes. The railway bas been made ; but the want of a spirit of 
enterprise which this appeal betrayed has prevented Grasse from 
entering the lists with the coast towns of the Riviera to compete 
for public favour as a desirable winter station. With all its 
claims to consideration, both as having been the seat of an im- 
portant bishopric and as having been long renowned for jts oil, its | 
perfumes, and its preserved fruits, Grasse has been completely | 
eclipsed by the watering-place which has sprung up round the 
seaport which some fifty years ago was little better than an 
obscure fishing-village. The people of Grasse maintain that, | 
before Lord Brougham found out Cannes, he had fallen in love 
with the superior charms of Grasse, and was in treaty for the 
purchase of a property, The religious zeal of an old lady alone 
averted from Grasse the future fortune of Cannes, The higoted | 
spirit of the owner of the piece of land in question made her 
refuse to sell it to the Englishman when she heard that he was a 
Protestant. So the bargain was broken off, and the queen bee 
was driven to settleelsewhere. Thus, while the olives have fallen 
before the villas which at Cannes, spreading year by year, have 
widened out into a great and cunning spider's web into which 
foreigners fall a willing prey, the old iniand town that may be 
seen gleaming white upon the mountain-side has kept on in its old 
course, and is still busied cultivating violets on olive-shaded 
terraces, conserving fruits and distilling sweet waters, as it has done 
for centuries. 
A visit to this quaint old place is one of the many pleasant 


day's excursions that are to be made from Cannes, The distance is 
only eighteen kilometres, but as for the latter part of the way the 
road is cut in zigzags between olive gardens, and is rather a long 
and steep pull, the drive is monotonous and longer than the distance 
seems to warrant. By the railway Grasse may be reached in half 
anhour. But the stranger finds to his dismay that when he has got 
to the station he has by no means got to the town, which rises high 
above his head, and seems to ba ever trying to get still higher up 
the mountain, with its irregular brown-tiled roofs heaped at 
random, tier ahove tier, still clustering thickest round the eathe- 
dral, and its neighbour the medixval tower, which crown the 
height and dominate the town. ‘Two omnibuses lie in wait for the 
conveyance of ;assengers and their effects to the top of this Hill 
Difficulty. They are rivals, and race one another up the hill 
at a furious gallop, and with the imminent risk of a collision 
or an upset, in spite of all the remonstrances of irate ‘‘ fares,” 
the result being a stormy and exciting scene, and much bandying 
of angry words when they reach their goal. In this case, there- 
fore, the traveller who can fall back upon the “voiture de 
St. Frangois,” as the use of one’s own legs is called in this part of 
the world, will find it very greatly to his advantage. The short 
cut for foot-passengers affords picturesque peeps of the old town 
not otherwise obtainable, as it threads its way upwards among the 
narrow staircase-streets, passing here a shrine perched aloft on a 
high wall and shaded by the tossing plumes of a still higher 
palm-tree, diving there under a low deep archway which in former 
days served as the setting of the ancient city gate, now crossing a 
terraced place still littered with the picturesque traces of a recent 
market, and at last suddenly emerging through a tunnelled stair- 
case into the thick of the life and bustle of the town at the door of 
the principal inn on the Boulevard Jeu de Ballon, as the chief 
street of the town magnificently styles itself. 

A “ gueuse parfumée ” was the uncomplimentary epithet flung 
at Grasse by one of her most noted bishops—the only one among 
them, indeed, who managed to gain anything beyond local fame. 
This was the Abbé Godeau, one of the original thirteen of the 
Academy. His presentation to Richelieu of his paraphrase of the 
“ Song of the Three Children” was thus gracefully acknowledged 
by the Cardinal :—* M. l’abbé, vous m’avez donné le bénédicité, 
et je vous rends Grasse.” The see of Vence was joined to that of 
Grasse in Godeau’s time, which would make the fat bishopric a 
gift still more worthy of acceptance. But the Bishop’s disgust 
with his provincial city, as compared with Paris, is too painfully 
plain in the nickname he coined for it. And there are few remains 
of buildings left to show that architecturally it was ever anythin 
but a poor place. The tower of the cathedral had to be pulle 
down, and has been replaced by a hideous bell tower. The body 
of the church, though built on ancient foundations, has been so 
restored and remodelled as to male it profoundly uninteresting. 
The two crypts, one under the other, are curious and distinctive ; 
but they were the work of Vauban, and can therefore lay no 
claim to interest from age. The inhabitants would fain lay claim 
to a Roman origin for their town, and from a fancied likeness in 
the name try to make out that Crassus was the founder. As none of 
the remains which are so common at the well-known Roman 
stations in the neighbourhood have been found here, it seems 
probable that these pretensions are without foundation. Except the 
arches of the town gates, two square towers are all that remains 
of medieval Grasse, and though one of them is called by compli- 
ment “ Romaine,” its masonry shows no traces of an earlier date 
than the eleventh or twelfth century. Outside the town there 
is a circular buildizg, now used as a powder magazine, called the 
Chapel of St. Hilary, in which those who contend for the antiquity 
of the town try to see a pagan temple converted to the uses of 
Christian worship. It is apparently a baptistery of the eleventh 
century ; but as the inside cannot be examined, it is difficult to give 
# positive opinion as to the date. Here and there in the streets of 
the town one comes on a substantial, old-fashioned house, with 
some approach to ornamentation on doors and windows, dating 
from the last century, and belonging to well-to-do bourgeois 
families, who have remained at the same stage of prosperity for 
several generations; but,as a whole, the town is simply a labyrinth 
of narrow winding alleys connected by narrow, steep flights of 
stairs, the houses being in general old and shabby, and the slope of 
the hill is so sudden that very frequently a tenement five or six 
stories high on one side surprises one by being an ordinary two- 
storied house on the other. ,The arched buttresses thrown from 
house to house across the streets, and the arched colonnade that 
runs along the market-place, give street views as picturesque as 
any of the towns of Northern Italy. 

Whether or not Grasse still deserves to be called a gueuse, the 
adjective parfumée is at any rate quite as applicable as ever. It is 
something in these days of shams and deceits, when everything seems 
to be made of the least probable ingredients, to find that the 
scents which we put on our handkerchiefs are still distilled from 
flowers. No one who has been to Grasse can doubt it. When 
once the flower season begins, every alley in the town smells 
strong of violets, or orange blossom, or roses, according to the 
particular flower that the perfumers are at work upon. The culti- 
vation of flowers is the great industry of the district. Roses, 
violets, narcissus, jasmine, and tuberose are grown in fields just 
like turnips or mangolds with us; and in a good season the land 
thus employed brings in a much better return than if it were sown 
with wheat or any other crop. It certainly takes away from all 
the romance of the flowers to see them thus grown wholesale, and 
the blossoms tossed about with as little care or ceremony as hay 
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or straw. The flowers are all bought by weight at so much a 
kilo, and must consequently be all hand-picked, and as free 
from stems as possible. Picking the flowers, especially the 
violets, is very hard work when continued for many hours at 
a stretch, as has to be done in the height of the season when 
the terraces are really so carpeted with blue that not a green 
leaf of the plants is to be seen, and when all these blossoms 
must be gathered and sold before they show the first 
symptom of fading. Roses are consumed in prodigious quan- 
tities, for a great deal of the so-called Eastern attar of roses 
is made at Grasse. During the rose season bands of girls are 
employed in simply picking the petals from the blossoms. In 
the room where this labour is going on the floor is covered 
half a foot thick with rose leaves, looking like drifts of tinted 
snow. Néroly, the essence of orange blossom, equivalent in 
strength to attar of roses, is another of the special products of 
Grasse; and the perfumers of Cologne are supplied from here 
with that and other essences, which they alone have the secret of 
converting into their famous scented water, of which the so- 
called Eau de Grasse is a very poor imitation. One kilo, or two 
pounds weight, of orange petals are used in making one gramme 
of Néroly. 

There are ninety perfumeries in the department, and by far the 
greater number of them are in the town of Grasse itself. Among 
the legion of men thus employed may be found every degree of 
fortune and social importance. There are the great factories, 
with soaring chimneys, that stand out conspicuous above the 
town. Here everything is worked by steam, after the most 
approved methods, and a counting-house is attached, where a 
bevy of clerks and foreign correspondents conduct all the business 
on paper, but know nothing of the mechanical part of the trade. 
The perfumer himself is a man of fortune, who has a show 
chiiteau in the neighbourhood, or perhaps he is a deputy, and 
lives in Paris, and ‘troubles himself very little about his business 
as long as it keeps his pockets regularly replenished. But in 
contrast to this there is the homespun perfumer who looks to 
everything himself, and does it all on his own premises. Here 
one may watch the stills at work in an outhouse in the garden 
in the midst of a delightful confusion in which rabbits and other 
domestic pets make themselves perfectly at home and rush 
about unrestrained, and where the master gives vague orders to 
nondescript male and female assistants. Here blossoms are 
heaped on the floor, and mysterious vials of tinctures are stored 
on the shelves in one and the same room, and ever and anon a 
blue-bloused clerk emerges from the den that is called by courtesy 
the bureau, with gen behind his esi, to give his advice and opinion 
as to all the mysteries of the craii. Yet here, too, the perfumer 
prides himself on being a wholesale dealer, and sends his wares 
to big houses both in London and Paris, Grasse was noted for its 

rfumes at a very early date, and it is said that the scented 

ouquets, gloves, and other articles of dress that were at one time 
the fashionable means of getting rid of an inconvenient rival, were 
meade here. 

The part played by Grasse in history has been more passive 
than active. In all probability it owed its origin to the depre- 
dations of the Saracens on the sea-coast, which drove the inhabi- 
tunts to build themselves towns further inland, where they were 
less likely to fall an easy prey to the marauders, who were as 
formidable by sea as by land. But when the Saracens had made 
their headquarters at Fraxinet, even the inland towns were not 
safe from them, and once, at any rate, Grasse was pillaged by 
them, and half of its inhabitants taken off as slaves. We next 
find the town trying to shake off the yoke of its feudal lord, and as 
an independent town treating with the great maritime republics of 
Italy as each of them in turn got the upper hand of the other. At 
length, in the middle of the thirteenth century, Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Provence, made himself master of it, and a few years 
afterwards it passed into the possession of the Bishop of Antibes, 
who removed his episcopal seat to Grasse, partly because it was a 
healthier situation, partly because it was more out of the way of 
the Moors. The Bishop of Grasse was a very important person- 
age, especially when he became Commendator of the Lérins. 
Grasse suffered severely from the wars between the French and 
the Italians. Francis I., finding himself unable to defend the 
district against the attacks of Charles V., had it devastated 
by the Count of Tenda. Again, in the Ly YT century Grasse 
was laid under such heavy contributions by the German invaders 
that the townsfolk ventured to remonstrate. “ You may have 
right on your side, but we have cannon-law on ours,” was all the 
satisfaction that Braun, the general appealed to, would give them. 
Among historical incidents may be reckoned the withdrawal of 
his claim to the Papal chair by the anti-Pope Nicholas V., which 
he made from the pulpit of the cathedral of Grasse. 

Like every other town, little and big, Grasse can show a list of 
celebrities born within her walls whose reputation, won without 
them, serves to add lustre to her name. For the most part they 
distinguished themselves in the Church, at the Bar, or by the 
sword, and are therefore known only among their compatriots. 
Two names alone in the list are of interest to the world at large. 
Jean Belaud de la Bellandiére, who ought to be remembered as 
the restorer of Provencal poetry in the sixteenth century, was born 
here ; Fragonard, one of the greatest masters of the French school 
of painting before the classical revulsion, was a scapegrace lad who 
drove his bourgeois kinsfolk to despair by his aversion to any 
respectuble calling, The idle apprentice went to Paris, became a 
pupil of Boucher, made his way to Rome, and haying drunk at 


that fountain-head of art, became a great artist. In his native 
town he has left behind him a beautiful series of pictures, com- 
missioned by Mme. du Barry for the decoration of her chateau. 
But the Revolution broke out, and the pictures never reached their 
destination. They still remain in the house where Fragonard 
painted them, and are fine specimens of the artist’s genius of 
which his fellow-townsfolk may well be proud. 

The country round Grasse abounds in eautifal walks and rides, 
and there are many places of interest in the neighbourhood to 
which pleasant excursions may be made, The climate is said to 
be rather colder in the winter than that of Cannes; but, judging 
by the vegetation, one would say that there cannot be any mate- 
rial difference. The inhabitants themselves declare the tempera- 
ture to be more equable. Certainly the mountains which rise 
behind the town, the Marbriére and the Roqu’Avignon, serve to 
screen it from the mistral which sweeps round the coast. The 
want of accommodation for visitors has hitherto saved Grasse 
from becoming a favourite winter station. It is, however, a very 
pleasant halfway-house for a short sojourn on the homeward 
journey when the advancing spring makes the sea-coast too hot 
and dusty to be enjoyable, 


’ BETHNAL GREEN. 


baa pilgrim to the Far East who makes the Bethnal Green 
Museum his goal passes through a district which at first sight 
is perhaps as uninteresting as any in London. he closely packed 
mass of streets and lanes constituting the Tower Hamlets, so calied 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament, is without anything more 
rural than the name left about it. An enormous and populous 
city stretches from Tower Hill northward and westward without 
interruption, or any visible division into villages, or even towns. 
And the aspect of the place, at once new and yet shabby, isas unlike 
the West End as it is unlike a country village. ‘The Beggar's 
Daughter has multiplied a hundred-thousandfold. Only public- 
houses and pawnbrokers’ shops seem to flourish, Everything else 
has about it an air of poverty, which here and there puts on a 
still more melancholy look of gentility. There are a few 
private houses, surrounded by straggling gardens and coarse 
weedy grass. There are a few churches, in the style of the 
Karly Gothic revival. Columbia Market looks strangely out 
of place, decked in all its finery of pinnacles; and an occasional 


‘Board School rises out of the throng of dingy roofs, and looks 


almost pleasant by contrast. Although the name of Bethnal 
is a puzzle—as Bednal or Bedenhall it may have suggested the 
plot of the ballad—its history is tolerably well known, and shows 
that it was not always so unfashionable as it now appears. For it 
was in this part of Stepney that the lord of the vast manor 
resided. The Bishop of London at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, and from time immemorial before it, owned all the land 
on which the Tower Hamlets, with the exception of the Tower 
itself, now stand; and his house then, and atterwards, was close 
to the western entrance of the modern Victoria Park. We seek in 
vain for any vestige of it; but Bonner’s Road, and Hall Bridge, to 
which it leads, are both old names in the locality, though they now 
denote new places. ‘Three centuries ago Bishop's Hall was the 
residence of Lord Wentworth. One century ago it had become 
Bonner's Hall, and was divided into tenements, Its site is now 
covered in part by a hospital. But before Bishop Ridley surren- 
dered it to Edward VI1., or rather to the greedy courtier who 
coveted it, the Manor House had seen some very fine com- 
pany. Here Braybrook, Chancellor in the beginning of troubles 
under Richard IL, lived for months at a time. The still more 
rural hamlet of Hornsey, with its woods stretching away to 
Highgate and Hampstead, was close by on one side, and 
the busy city “that kings and priests were plotting in” lay 
still nearer on the other. Bishop Baldock, who was also Chan- 
cellor, died at his house here in 1313, and before him, in the 
autumn of 1241, Bishop Roger, “cognomine Niger.” The older 
Bishop had excommunicated usurers, and the later one those who 
dug for hidden treasure in St. Martin le Grand. But the only Bishop 
who is now remembered at Bethnal Green is, oddly enough, one 
who can hardly ever have been a resident there. Bonner held 
Stepney, and perhaps lived in the Manor House during his first 
incumbency ; but it is as likely that the old hall acquired the 
name from some eminent parishioner as from the persecuting 
Bishop. During the whole of his second incumbency of the see 
the Wentworths kept a tight hold upon Stepney. The Lord 
Wentworth of that day almost deserves the name of pluralist ; 
for, in addition to this eastern estate of the Bishop, he had the 
house at Westminster which was the old Abbot's lodgings, and is 
now the Deanery. He is buried in the Abbey among the abbots. 
The Museum stands at Cambridge Heath, a considerable dis- 
tance south of the site of the Manor House. There is an old 
“Joe Miller” about Bethnal Green which used to puzzle 
commentators. It related to some coarse joke of Rochester and 
Charles II. as to a causeway made of the skulls and horns of 
cattle which here carried the Newmarket road across a marsh. 
The citizens, it was said, had laid their heads together to 
make it. Not long ago, when the railway was being con- 
structed, a portion of this curious causeway was laid open. But 
at the present day the ways of getting to Bethnal Green do not 
depend on a single road. There are tramways and omnibuses, 
as well as the train, The only means of locomotion you miss are 
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the cabs. The wants of the East End in this respect are easily 
satisfied. But the journey even from Bishopsgate is not a very 


‘long one. The little street of Norton Folgate—whose name is 


interpreted “the north town forth the gate”—is soon passed. Thence 
to Shoreditch station is only a step, and, keeping rather to the 
right, the Bethnal Green Road leads us straight to the small 
remains of the common, on which, in company only with St. John’s 
Church, the Museum stands. It is conspicuous among the gems of 
local architecture as the sole example of what, for want of a better 


‘ name, is known as the “South Kensington style.” It has, how- 


ever, neither the ample rotundity of the Albert Hall nor the lofty 
irregularity of the “ Boilers.” It does not change colour like the 
School of Science, nor is it striped like the new Natural History 
Museum ; yet it is not to be mistaken fora moment. ‘The visitor 
is welcomed on the threshold, so to speak, by another strong 
reminder from beyond Brompton. ‘Che old familiar majolica foun- 
tain which we all saw with astonishment in the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 is there in front of the entrance, as gaudy, as inharmo- 
nious in its staring colours, as new and fresh-looking as when, some 
eighteen years ago, it formed a trysting-place in the labyrinth. The 
fountain enjoys, apparently, a perpetual youth. Those striking 
hues will never fade. The young people who met beside it in 1862 
have children now who meet elsewhere. But, ugly as it is, the 
pilgrim of middle age from the far west gazes at it with emotion. 

e were not wsthetic in those days, Aniline dyes were making 
their first crude experiments. Miss Greenaway was still in her 
cradle, We used to be married in magenta ties to brides in bonnets 
of mauve. The fountain, except that it appears to have san.dry, 
and that the dome of heaven, and not that of poor Captain Fowke, 
is above it, alone remains unchanged. Saddened by these reflections, 
the lonely look of the interior of the Museum suits the humour of the 
solitary visitor. It is a pay day, the only one in the week, and it 
appears that the Oriental folk do not care for art unless they get 
it gratis. A second visitor appears, “sola secum in sicco,” 
perhaps ; but heis only an official acting thé part, and he presently 
tires of playing to an empty house, and, taking out a bunch of 
keys, reveals himse!f by opening a glass-case. Nothing disturbs 
the q sietness except the ticking of a great clock, or the heavy foot 
of a policeman as he trips on the stairs leading down to the re- 


freshment bar. Lerhaps the extraordinary number and high | 


character of the objects here exhibited are not known to the 
general public—that is, of the other end of London. The Museum 
may be reached easily in an hour from the uttermost parts of town, 
yet no one seems to come, and the pictures, furniture, porcelain, 
and other beautiful things waste their sweetness on empty 
galleries. 

We vr d pass by the food preparations, the “ commercial pro- 
ducts of the animal kingdom,” the hand-woven Indian and Cyprian 
silks, and all the other instructive but uninteresting objects with 
which the Science and Art Department signalizes its presence and 
justifies its name. The analysis of a pound of cigars into its com- 
ponent cellulose, mineral ash, sugar, gum, and so forth only catches 
the eye for a moment as we ascend to the upper gallery. Here 
attention is divided between pictures on the walls and china in 
vases. If such an exhibition of great masters were held in Bond 
Street, all the western world would rush to see it. Mr. Massey 
Mainwaring’s old Dutch pictures, looking genuine and unvarnished, 


-especially some gems by Mieris and his school, are nearest the 


staircase. Next comes Colonel Crichton’s collection, with an equal 
display, including exquisite examples of Ruysdael, a wonderful 
imitation of Poussin by Wilson, and a Gainsborough—we had 
almost said “ by an unknown artist.” It is a beautiful portrait of 
an old lady, not in the least like any other Gainsborough, if it is 
by him. A little further on is Lady Strangford’s very interesting 
_ of Queen Elizabeth, given, according to a family tradition, 
y the Queen herself to Sir Philip Sydney. Here are also, the 
property of various owners, fine works of the old Italian schools, 
such as Dosso Dossi’s Orlando Furioso, which was sv conspicuous 
in a winter exhibition at the Royal Academy some years ago; and 
a beautiful “Pieta” by Basaiti. A landscape by Reynolds is 
hung so as to be almost invisible. ‘There are some small land- 
scapes by Salvator Rosa, a master sufficiently rare in England, or 
best known by poor imitations, but who appears here as the great 
artist which he undoubtedly was. At one end are some early 
German pictures, which belong to the National Gallery, and are 
rather out of place here, as they are not of the best kind, and 
would be more interesting if they could be studied by the side of 
the other works of the same period and style. The “ Master of 
Liesborn ” and the “ Master of Werden ” are not well represented, 
and the pictures, moreover, look as if they had been banished 
to the East End to acquire a coating of soot dark enough to 
conceal the fact that they have been over-cleaned and restored. 
One wall is devoted to the old masters andone to modern pictures, 
and on some screens are water-colours of various degrees of merit, 
but including works by some very favourite artists. A few ivories 
ave in one case, and a loan collection of old Greek vases in 
another; but the larger number are filled with Mr. Franks’s mag- 
nificent collection of Chinese and Japanese pottery and porcelain. 
In forming it he has endeavoured, above all things, to find examples 
-which could be assigned to their respective dates. He has thus 
‘been able to offer the student a chronological view of the 
whole art, both as practised in China,in Japan, in the Corea, 
and other parts of the East. Many collections, as Mr. Franks 
modestly observes in the catalogue, contain larger and finer 
specimens ; but this collection has not been limited to fine 
examples, as even common objects have been included when 


they serve to illustrate the subject. This is probably the first 
collection formed with such a purpose. It has been by no means 
an easy task to classify Oriental porcelain and to distinguish the 
respective productions of Japan and China. Mr. Franks even 
shows some fragments of broken “ crackle” to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the paste and the glaze. Orackle, he observes, was 
only made in China. It must have owed its origin to an accident 
at an early period, for jars of the Sung dynasty, A.D. 960-1270, are 
noticed as being crackled. The works of two potters named Chang 
are mentioned under that dynasty, one of whom made crackle. A 
native historian describes the process as consisting in mixing some 
powdered steatite with the glaze; another says the vases are ex- 
posed after glazing to the rays of a very hot sun. Ifso, we may 
despair of ever seeing crackle china made here. Some of the 
cases contain the blue and white ware so highly esteemed now; 
others, coloured ware of various kinds. At the end is a curious 
collection of very archaic-looking Japanese pottery, some of 
it very rude. A separate class is formed to take in those 
specimens of Oriental porcelain which are ornamented with 
designs made in Europe, such as coats of arms, monograms, 
mottoes, and names. Some of them are very curious. A 
huntsman and pack of hounds appear on one bowl. ‘Two plates 
are decorated with bad copies of the famous pictures of the 
Elements, painted by Albani for Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. The 
colouring seems to have been left to the Chinese artist. On a cup 
are the arms of the Anti-Gallican Society—St. George on horse- 
back, spearing the shield of France, with appropriate surroundings 
and a patriotic motto. What has become of this estimable insti- 
tution? A punch-bowl has a bust of John Wilkes, supported by 
Serjeant Glyn and Lord Temple, contrasted with a similar bust of 
Lord Manstield, with a hydra below, a viper for a crest, and for 
supporters Lord Bute and the Devil. That some profit accrues to 
humanity at the East End by an exhibition of this kind is proved 
by the existence in the immediate neighbourhood of the Museum 
of two or three curiosity shops, with prints, old books, a few coins, 
and some china in the windows. It is a sign, and a good one, of 
the times ; there would be hope for the British workman if he 
took to collecting. We may live to see a local riot for the 
destruction of the majolica fountain, which looks doubly hideous 
as we emerge after all the fine things we have seen within, 


MR. WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE. 


t iy Mr. William Bodham Donne has passed away an English 
man of letters of a type not common, at least in these latter 
days. His death, which occurred on June 2oth last, peace- 
fully closed a long life chiefly spent in congenial studies and pur- 
suits, such as must have supplied most of its days, to borrow 
Gibbon’s words, “ with a perpetual source of independent and 
rational pleasure.” When the end came, it was neither sudden 
nor unexpected by those who had the best right to love him, or 
by the few survivors of the brilliant group of Cambridge men in 
conjunction with whose names his own will be remembered. The 
recent death by a grievous accident of one of the foremost of these 
old friends of his, the late Mr. James Spedding, had been a terrible 
blow to Mr. Donne; happily in his own case even the beautiful 
figure employed or invented by his famous ancestor seems harsh, 
that ‘‘ the chaine is broke, though no linke lost.” 

Mr. William Bodham Donne was born at Mattishall, the family 
estate, near East Dereham, in Norfolk, on July 29th, 1807. His 
father and grandfather (who was a celebrated surgeon) were con- 
nected with Norwich. Mrs. Cowper, the poet’s mother, was 
great-aunt to both Mr. Donne’s parents, who were first cousins; 
and Mrs. Anne Bodham, from whom he took his Christian name, 
was first cousin to the poet. Yet another connexion was after- 
wards established between the refined scholar and critic of our 
own times and his gentle literary ancestor ; for Mr. Donne’s wife 
was a daughter of Catherine Johnson, the sister of Dr. John 
Johnson, Cowper's “ Johnnie,” and the grandson of his maternal 
uncle, Roger Donne, Rector of Catfield, in Norfolk. The late Mr. 
Donne could therefore lay claim to another literary descent, more 
remote, but equally illustrious. As is well known, Cowper's 
maternal grandfather was of the family of the famous Dean of 
St. Paul’s—which, by the way, was said to be “ descended, through 
four ditlerent lines, from King Henry III.” Cowper himself thus 
wrote to Mrs. Bodham from Weston in February 1790, about the 
time when he was renewing his acquaintance, interrupted since his 
childhood, with his mother’s relatives:— There is in me, I 
believe, more of the Donne than of the Cowper; and, although I 
love all of both names, and have a thousand reasons to love those 
of my own name, yet I feel the bond of nature draw me vehe- 
mently to your side.” And in the same letter he explicitly 
claimed kindred of mind, as well as of blood, with “ Donne, the 
delight of Phoebus and each Muse”; “add to all this, I deal 
wee. in poetry, as did our venerable ancestor the Dean of St. Paul's, 
and I think I shall have proved myself a Donne at all points.” 
The present would hardly be an appropriate occasion for speculat- 
ing on whatever resemblance of genius may be recognizable 
between the late Mr. Donne's two eminent literary ancestors. Of 
both the beautiful saying seems to hold good which Biskop 
Lightfoot has applied to the great poet-preacher whose figure is no 
less unique in the literary history of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century than is Cowper's in that of his own age :—“ God’s 
heroes are made out of broken lives.” Few recent English 
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writers have sought so successfully to aw the balance between 
enthusiasm and judgment as Mr. Bodham Donne; but with 
Cowper he at all events shared a sweetness of nature hardly less 
rare than the choicest of poetic gifts, and with the most original 
of the fantastic poets a vivacity of mind which takes different 
forms of expression in different men, but which at all times makes 
the world brighter, and at some perhaps makes it better too. It 
would perhaps be fanciful to notice an undeniable likeness between 
the handwriting of the poet Donne, as reproduced in facsimile by 
Dr. Grosart, and that of his descendant; but Mr. Donne was 
tender of the fame of one who himself did not a littie to mar it ; 
in one of his republished essays he refers to the Dean as a moralist, 
and among many other contributions from his hand to these 
columns was a review of Walton's Lives. 

Mr. Donne was educated at King Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School, Bury St. Edmunds, under Dr. Malkin. That venerable 
seminary has of late been recast and readapted (for all we know, 
very successfully) to the wants of the age and the principles of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, and quite recently the 
rumour has become rife that the site of the schoolhouse is to be 
changed, as it perhaps appropriately may. When—now all but 
two-and-twenty years ago—the late Mr. Donne was Chairman of 
the Committee managing the Tercentenary Commemoration of 
the foundation of Bury School, its old pupils and its actual Head- 
Master, the late Dr. Donaldson, may have anticipated for it a 
rather different future. Bishop Blomfield, not more memorable 
for his scholarship and wit than for the high-minded unselfishness 
of his character; Baron Alderson, whose name at Cambridge 
meant invincibility ; and Lord Cranworth, with the glories of a 
famous criminal trial fresh upon him, were then among the Bury 
men of the older generation. But among Mr. Donne's own 
contemporaries were not a few men of hardly inferior note; 
and to his intimacy with two at least of these—Mr. Spedding 
and Mr. Mitchell Kemble—may be attributed no slight influence 
upon the subsequent course of his life. He must have gone up 
to Cambridge, where he took his degree from Trinity Hall, 
about tho same time as these schoolfellows. Other contem- 
poraries of his at the University, and either then or afterwards 
allied to him by friendship and similarity of tastes, were the 
present Master of Trinity, the Dean of Ely, Lord Houghton, the 
Archbishop of Dublin—in whose company he afterwards visited 
their friend and contemporary Sterling in his last illness at 
Ventnor—and the Dean of Lincoln. ‘The last-named two stood 
beside his grave the other day at Shooter's Hill. In addition to 
these friends, whose names have with his own so long adorned that 
of their common “ mother Cambridge,” others, of whom for their 
own sake or for that of irresistible associations the memory will 
survive in the chronicles of English literature, were among the 
more intimate acquaintances of Mr. Donne's earlier days. He 
was the friend of William Taylor of Norwich, and of Walter 
Whiter of Hardingham, the author of the Universal Etymological 
Dictionary, and of that curious book, The Disorder of Death. 
The late Mr. George Borrow, too, was a frequent visitor at 
Mattishall, and his mighty form was to be seen many years after- 
wards benignly bent over a gipsy tea-kettle at a Bury picnic. But 
how distant a generation seems that to which Bernard Darton 
—Charles Lamb's “ B. B.”—another early friend of Donne's and 
guest of his family at Mattishall, belonged! Manning, the Chinese 
traveller who innocently contrived to provoke so much of Lamb's 
incomparable mirth, was a connexion of the family by marriage, 
and was not only welcome at Mattishall himself, but brought a 
Mandarin with him into Norfolk. (“Tow do you like the 
Mandarinesses? Are you on some little footing with any of 
them?”) Crabb Robinson was a friend of later date, with 
whom Donne became acquainted when he returned to Bury for 
the education of his sons at his old schoo]. It was then that 
he also formed a fast friendship with Dr. Donaldson, which en- 
dlured to the time of that lamented scholar’s premature death, 
and of which Crabb Robinson’s Diary has preserved more than 
one pleasing reminiscence. Even those who were lads at the time 
can remember the pride which the school and the pleasant society 
in and round St. Edmundsbury took in the two friends, Donne 
and Donaldson. Of their reputation any town might have been 
proud ; and if the fiery but kind-hearted little Doctor used at times 
to crush the spirits of his sixth form with the awful contrast of 
the Trinity lecture-rooms, all the theatrical celebrities of London 
seemed to the youthful imagination to be walking along Westgate 
when the Deputy Licenser of Plays came down from London. 
Fortunate at such times was the table at which a wit-combat was 
held between two rivals of whom one never missed fire, while the 
other at least never missed a chance of firing. Fortunate, too, was 
the excellent Crabb Robinson when he could secure the company 
of both for a walk to Horringer—“ A most entertaining walk ; 
for we all three emulated each other in the narration of good 
things, epigrams,” &c. But nothing lasts under the sun. LEven 
before bigotry, assisted by his own simplicity—a simplicity almost 
pathetic when combined with an intellect of so much keenness— 
re an end to Dr, Donaldson’s connexion with Bury, Mr. Donne 

ad accepted the Secretaryship and Librarianship of the London 
Library, vacant by the death of Mr. Cochrane. ‘Though the basis 
of this admirable institution was considerably broadened during 
the period of Mr. Donne’s administration, an urbanity and courtesy 
not uniformly found even later than Bentley’s days among the 
guardians of books seem inseparable from the office which he so 
admirably filled. 

In 1857 the death of his old friend the eminent English scholar, 


Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, occasioned the permanent —,, 
of Mr. Donne to the office of Licenser of Plays, which he had already 
formerly held as Mr. Kemble’s deputy. His intimacy with the sur- 
viving members of the Kemble family—Charles Kemble in parti- 
cular, and his gifted daughters, Mrs. Fanny Kemble and Mrs. 
Sartoris—was among the most interesting experiences of a life 
rich in similar associations. As we write, the Further Reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in which reference is made to this 
intimacy, are coming into the hands of the public. Yet it may be 
worth noting that Mr. Donne’s critical judgment was not even in 
this instance warped by personal predilections. For us of the 
younger generation his essay on Charles Kemble accordingly 
possesses a twofold value—that of a portrait both true and free in 
the best sense of the words. It enables us to understand in what 
respects Charles Kemble’s Shylock was misconceived, and his 
Othello inadequate, while vividly recalling the excellence of 
his Hamlet—a Hamlet the infection of whose grief it seemed 
difficult even for the Ophelia on the stage to be capable of 
resisting. No doubt, what commended the Kemble brothers to 
Mr. Donne’s intellectual sympathy was in part the refinement 
and the education which were-and are rare among actors on the 
English stage. But it is with the art of the stage simply, as 
with every other art worthy of the name, and Mr. Donne after his 
fashion said well what is to be said on the subject, when he 
wrote :—* The example of Kean would be of little service to any 

erformer not similarly gifted with himself; the example of the 

Cembles is available even to the humblest members of their pro- 
fession ; and so long as it was followed and held in honour, so long 
did the stage retain performers capable of doing justice to the 
classical drama of England.” This conviction neither obliged Mr. 
Donne to affect a posthumous exhilaration in the comedy of John 
Kemble, nor to accept without a protest the “heresy of the 
tongue” of Mr. Macready. 

But the duties of a Licenser of Plays—which Mr. Donne per- 
formed till his retirement only a few years ago—do not consist in 
criticizing actors. These may be his night thoughts; his day’s 
work lies not among more or less perfected creations, but among 
the non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum :— 

In certain recesses of the Palace of St. James’s, in Westminster, are an- 
nually deposited some hundreds of manuscripts, the records of gratified or 
disappointed expectations. These manuscripts are copies of the dramas 
licensed for representation during the preceding twelve months. Of this 
number not a third finds its way to the press, or establishes itself in public 
favour and remembrance ; and of those which are printed, fewer still sur- 
vive the year which gave them birth. Itis not, indeed, desirable that there 
should be more frequent disinterments from this dramatic cemetery, since 
few of its inmates merit a resurgam upon their escutcheon ; yet, in the mass, 
they deserve some attention, as the abstracts and chronicles of the thea- 
trical character of the age. 


Apart from the literary merits of the best among the dramas 
produced in either period, it may be asserted without hesitation 
that the times in which Mr. Donne's official activity chiefly fell 
were far less favourable to the higher purposes of the acting drama 
than our own. Nowhere, to our knowledge, were the censures 
which suggested themselves to many thinking minds concerning 
the condition of the English stage more forcibly or more temper- 
ately expressed than by Mr. Donne himself in a series of essays con- 
tributed to different journals, and fortunately republished in a little 
book—the Essays on the Drama, from which we have quoted— 
which has enjoyed a considerable popularity, and which no future 
historian of the drama is likely to overlook. Mr. Donne’s mind 
had an optimistic bias, even after he had long been Licenser of 
Plays; and where he saw signs of good he delighted in insisting 
upon them. Ile was capable of approving a moderate amount of 
stage decoration, and a reasonable appropriateness of stage 
costume. Dut he was not without that kind of conservatism 
which declines to be dazzled by phrases about the Liberté des 
thédtres, and he could deeply feel and openly express indignation 
at ‘ foul excrescences ” from which our stage neither was nor is 
free. In some things it has changed for the better, and in some 
for the worse, since he wrote about it in the spirit of a true 
scholar and a true gentleman. “ Preposterous blockheads,” we 
believe, are not often found nowadays “ converting into mirth and 
laughter the solemn and serious scenes of Shakspeare.” On the 
other hand, some London and provincial theatres are to a greater 
exteut than ever dependent upon the musical inanities, in which 
there is neither freshness nor salt, imported from the minor 
Parisian houses. Criticism must continue to do its part in 
sustaining improvement and branding relapse; and the future 
progress of the Knglish stage may derive no slight aid from 
censures like Mr. Donne’s, never unreasonable and never un- 
generous, as we believe his own hand to have had a real share in 
the beginning of better things. 

We have spoken more especially of those of Mr. Donne’s 
writings which were largely concerned with the national amuse- 
ment with the control of which he was so long officially con- 
nected, His literary labours, however, extended into a variety of 
subjects as wide as Southey’s, and were certainly more diverse 
than those of any scholar of his calibre whom we can 
to mind. To historical literature he made an addition of 
permanent value as editor of the Correspondence of King 
George III, with Lord North (1867). But his periodical 
essays and articles ranged through many fields of ancient and 
modern history and literature, while they very rarely occupied 
themselves with trivial subjects or with frivolous authors. , He 
did not care to help people to “ easy reading,” of which he 
declared that “there is a superfcetation.” Yet the essential 
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features of his mind and of his training are perceptible in almost 
everything with which we are acquainted among his contributions to 
all the great Quarterlies, to several magazines—among them in 

ticular Fraser's, which during several years was constantly 
indebted to his pen—and at different times to different weekly 
journals. To our own he was a welcome contributor almost from the 
date of its foundation. It may be added that though in his early 
days, in the time of the agitation against the Corn Laws, Mr. 
Donne had been a keen politician on the side of repeal, and though 
he afterwards lent the support of his presence and eloquence to M. 
Kossuth and the cause represented by the Hungarian patriot, yet 
he was never a party man. The scholarship which had from the 
time of his youth come to pervade his ways of thought and life 
would have refused to lend itself to purposes with which it had so 
little in common. 

Of this scholarship a word must be said in conclusion, lest one 
of the chief ornaments of a gracious nature might seem to have 
been ignored. The very modest form of Mr. Donne’s contributions 
to the exegesis of Latin authors, both of the classical and of the 
silver age, conceals not a little severe labour, and leaves no doubt 
as to the soundness of the editor’s learning and the justice of his 
discrimination. The selections, for instance, from a number of 
writers beginning with Varro and ending with Apuleius, form a 
delightful reading-book, and one which might serve to enlarge the 
mind as well as to enliven the style of many a Ciceronian even of 
these days. As for the English of Mr. Donne’s own introductions 
and notes, it is, like all his English writing, pure and unaffected, 
though not unfrequently pointed with epigrammatic keenness. His 
friends had long hoped for the publication of a work which 
he would have in many respects been well fitted to accom- 
plish, and for which he was understood to have made ample 
preparations ; but Donne's edition of Tacitus will, we fear, re- 
main one of the great Cambridge books that might have been. 
When the opportunity presented itself, in Mr. Collins’s excellent 
series of Ancient Classics for English Readers, for carrying out 
= at least of the great design, we cannot but think that Mr. 

onne’s strength was already on the wane; to our mind, at least, 
his Euripides in this series, though perhaps a lighter effort than 
the Tacitus, is likewise a more successful one. But in both of 
these little books there is the charm which is perceptible in all 
Mr. Donne's writing. ‘To him Euripides is a real personage, a man 
of flesh and blood, like Ben Jonson, and the pages of Tacitus are 
not dead annals, but visibly instinct with the workings of “a spirit 
akin to that of Dante.” Ancient history is lit up by modern, and 
the criticism of modern is tempered by the Andie Avy and by the 
love which comes from knowledge, of ancient literature. Not un- 
frequently the wit which made Mr. Donne even in his old age a 
companion as entertaining as he was attractive, plays lambently 
across the page; and never, in his writings or in his conversation, 
was there a word or thought which one might have wished 
unuttered. In this sense, at least, his scholarship was of the purest 
water, and worthy to give him a place as an equal by the side of 
men who were, and are, the pride of their University and of their 
age. And if at some cost, perhaps to his future fame, he had to work 
in other fields besides those which were worthiest of his gifts and 
acquirements, he was never inconsistent with himself, or un- 
mindful of his ideal of doing nothing badly or meanly, with a 
rueful countenance or with halt a heart. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


TE star of the house of Studd, obscured at the Oval when 

the Australians beat the Gentlemen, has once more been in 
the ascendent at Lord’s. Mr. G. B. and Mr. C. T. Studd, not 
without some assistance from Mr. Hawke, Mr. Lacey, and Mr. 
Henery, inflicted a severe defeat on Oxford. Cambridge was, and 
was known to be, far the better of the two University Klevens, and 
Oxford could only trust, like “the swiper” in Tom Brown, “to 
the chapter of accidents.” Cambridge was the only English team 
that had beaten the Australians. She possessed in Mr. Ramsay a 
bowler who has had great and deserved successes; in Mr. C. T. 
Studd, a worthy rival with bat and ball of Mr. A. G. Steel; and, 
in Mr. G. B. Studd, the captain, not only an excellent bat, but a 
mid-oif of European reputation. The rest of the Eleven was the 
pick of the public schools, while Oxford gloried in the flower of 
the Forest School, and of other private seminaries, and had no re- 
presentatives from Hion at all. Of course it did not follow that 
Oxford would be weaker, fora man from a small school can only 
win his way to his colours by sheer merit, and has no sort of in- 
fluence to back him. The fact remains that for many years Eton 
and Uppingham cricketers have followed in the paths of the 
Lyttletons and Lucases, not in that which brought Mr. Mitchell 
from Eton to Oxtord. A tradition has been formed which 
sends Eton men to Cambridge. The pedantic hypothesis 
about the comparative difliculty of matriculation examinations 
at Oxford is, of course, begotten by intellectual arrogance and 
the rancour of defeat, and we only mention it to scathe it with 
indignant scorn. Oricketers must have noticed that, since the 
date of Mr. H. G. Tylecote, Oxford has only possessed one emi- 
nent bowler, Mr. Evans. Ou the other hand, the bowlers for the 
Gentlemen of*England are all Cambridge men. In addition to 
Mr. Steel, Mr. Studd, and Mr. Ramsay, the fast bowler Mr. 
Morton, and (less fast than he) Mr. Ford, all come from Cam- 
bridge. Oxford this year possessed one bat of the first class, 
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Mr. Leslie; but he has been by no means so absolutely certain, 
either in defence or in hitting, as he was last year. Cambridge 
had two bats in the first class, Mr. C. T, Studd being among the 
three safest scorers in England. Both Universities had a brilliant 
collection of dangerous batsmen in Mr. Whiting, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Hawke, Mr. Lacey, Mr. Ramsay, and others. 

The beginning of play on Monday was mournful, and it seemed 
as if history might repeat herself, and Oxford win by the hazards 
of light, weather, and the state of the wicket. From twelve till 
one heavy rain fell, and it was decided to lunch first and 
play afterwards. Mr. McLachlan won the toss for Oxford, and 
wisely decided to go in while the wicket seemed too wet to 
be very difficult, while a slippery ball and fielding ground would 
embarrass the enemy. There was also the chance of giving 
Cambridge an unpleasant quarter of an hour in the dark before 
the wickets should be drawn at seven. Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Whiting began the Oxford batting, to the bowling of Mr. C. T. 
Studd and Mr. Ramsay. In the first over Mr. Shaw, who 
seemed by no means happy, nearly gave a chance in the slips, 
and this was the beginning of the generous offer and unseltish 
refusal of chances which lasted well into Tuesday’s cricket. 
No doubt the dusky, uncertain light and wet balls were to 
blame, but we certainly never saw such bad fielding and such 
tentative batting as both sides displayed on Monday in the Uni- 
versity match. Mr. Whiting’s style contrasted very favourably 
with the somewhat cramped’ movements of Mr. Shaw; but the 
latter proved an invaluable ally, while Mr. Whiting was bowled, 
for eight runs, by a truly splendid ball of Mr. Studd’s, Mr. 
Ramsay did not bowl well. He has considerable variety of pace, 
and “ a cursed twist,” as old Nyren says; but he seemed unable 
to secure his footing on the soaking turf. Mr, Shaw was let off 
frum a chance of stumping. But the danger was less than it 
appeared. Mr. Ramsay twisted so much from leg that, if he beat 
the batsman, that amateur had time to regain the crease before the 
wicket-keeper could bring the ball back to the wicket. However, 
Mr. Shaw was in both innings stumped eventually off Mr. Ramsay.. 
His first innings was a long and meritorious one for 63, and many 
of his cuts for four were pretty to see. But the ball travelled very 
badly on the heavy ut and the Oxford leg-hitting was not. 
always executed with punctuality and despatch. In the place of 
Mr. Ramsay, Cambridge tried Mr. Smith, a freshman, and a fast. 
bowler, with a good and unlaborious style. Mr. Leslie fell to his. 
machinations, and with his fall the hearts of Oxford sank wofully.. 
The very next ball was a “yorker,” and bowled Mr. Walker, 
an excellent bat, whose day of success against Cambridge 
has‘still to dawn. As many bowlers make it a rule of conduct to 
give a man a “yorker” for his first ball, batsmen ought to be 
prepared to meet this form of attack. Mr. Thornton now kept 
Mr. Shaw company, and played a sterling innings for 26, Mr. 
C. T. Studd then caught and bowled Mr. Kemp for 4; but Mr. 
Peake gave a great deal of trouble. This player reminds us of 
Mr. Law’s style in more ways than one; he is always busy, and. 
always, like the man in the American hymn, “he does his level 
best.” In fact, throughout the match Oxford showed plenty of 
heart and pluck, not, as in the evil days three years ago, when 
wicket after wicket fell, as it were, without an effort. The tail 
of the Oxford Eleven came to little good, though Mr. Patterson 
showed some defence. This gentleman, at the eleventh hour, took 
the place of Mr. Harrison, the Oxford bowler, who was unfortu- 
nately indisposed. Oxford could ill afford to lose her slow bowler ;. 
but Mr. Patterson showed some skill, though he enjoyed no luck 
in that department of the game. The wicket-keeping was not 
very good, nor was that of Oxford remarkable for merit. The 
innings closed for 165, and Mr. C. T. Studd took seven wickets. 

Cambridge sent Mr, G. B. Studd and Mr. J. E. K. Studd to the 
wickets. ‘I'he former gave several chances, some easy, some diffi- 
cult. A minute philosopher, armed with a pencil, calculated that 
Mr. G. B. Studd, in his long score of 120, gave a chance for every 
seventeen runs. So much the worse for Oxford fielding. The 
Oxford bowlers were Mr. Peake, who is swift, with an action 
which might daunt even an intrepid batsman, and Mr. Robinson.. 
The latter is fast, and left-handed. On his day, and on a ground 
that suits him, Mr. Robinson is a most effective bowler. At Lord’s 
the hill makes him curl so much that his best balls beat the 
player, but also twist just a hair's breadth wide of the wicket. 
Monday was not his day, and he delivered some long hops to leg, 
which were severely punished. Mr. Peake bowled Mr. J, E. x 
Studd with a yorker; Mr. Whiting caught Mr. Hawke in the 
slips off Mr, Patterson ; and a great relief it was to see a catch 
made at last. Mr. Patterson was now bowling excellently, but 
the Captain thought it wise to try Mr. Peake’s impetuous deliveries. 
in the bad light of the last ten minutes. The result was a beau- 
tiful one-handed catch made by the Captain himself at slip. Not 
very wisely Mr. C. T. Studd was sent in, in the gathering gloom, 
and was at once caught in attempting to hit Mr. Robinsen to leg. 
Fourgood wickets for 67 looked well for Oxford, but Tuesday brought 
sunshine and certainty. Mr. G. B. Studd and Mr. Wright scored 
steadily, till the latter was bowled off his pads. Mr. Peake 
bowled Mr. Ramsay very well, before he had quite begun to be 
dangerous. Then came Mr. Henery, and instantly set to work. 
About 120 runs were made before his wicket fell, and of these he 
claimed 61. Mr. Henery does not play with a very straight bat, 
but he must have a wonderful eye. He spared no short- 

itched ball, and made one remarkable hit right into the crowd. 
he Oxford bowling was changed incessantly, to no avail ; 
all were impartially chastised. Mr. Henery gave no chance which 
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we noticed. He and Mr. Studd were encouraged by loud cheers, 
and by an enthusiast who uttered a rejoiceful note like that of a 
fog-horn. The boys at the telegraphs could scarcely put the tens 
up quickly enough. Just before luncheon Mr. Henery persuaded a 
rather lenient umpire that he had placed his body where his bat 
should be, and was given out leg before wicket. Only two men 
in the whole match were out in this way, though bowlers asked a 
good many questions. Soon after luncheon Mr. Studd offered 
another chance to Mr. Hamilton—a chance which it would have 
been affectation to decline, and the Cambridge Captain finished 
his last innings in a University match for the imposing score of 
120, His hitting had been exemplary, in spite of errors of defence 
= were paralleled on the other side. The innings closed 
‘or 275. 

A stern chase is a long chase. Oxford had to make 110 before 
they were a run to the They set about the task very 
pluckily, and but for Mr. G. B. Studd’s extraordinary fielding, 
the match would have been probably of great interest. Cam- 
bridge might have been set some 300 runs, and, in spite of the 
weak ord bowling, might have had difficulty in making 
them. But three of the best Oxford bats—Mr. Whiting, 
when he had scored an admirable 38; Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Hamilton—hit hard hits to Mr. Studd at mid-off, and tried to 
run them. In one case the ball was not “handled,” but rolled 
by accident on to the wicket. In the other two cases the men 
were brilliantly run out, and it is impossible to calculate the 
service thus done to Cambridge. As things were, each Oxford 
wicket cost the bowlers over thirty runs on an average; and this 
proves the extent of Mr, Studd’s merit in the field. Mr. Ramsay 
triumphed again over Mr, Shaw, but got no other wicket. Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. Whiting took the score to 70 for one wicket; but 
the former was bowled clean by a “yorker” from Mr. Smith 
just when he seemed likely to score a hundred. Then Mr. 
Whiting, as we said, was run out. Mr. Walker promptly went 
the same way, after showing good defence. Mr. Thornton was 
1. b. w. after a repetition of his excellent performances in the 
first innings. Mr. Peake fell to a fine ball of Mr. Lacey’s, after 
delighting the spectators with most vigorous cricket. Mr. 
McLachlan hit freely about for 16 after Mr. Hamilton ran 
himself out, but was bowled by the last ball of the day’s play. On 
Wednesday morning Mr. Kemp continued the most faultless 
innings of the match, and, well supported by Mr. Robinson, hit up 
82 runs before he returned a wonderfully easy chance to Mr. 
Gaddum. A pluckier and more vivacious innings has rarely been 


layed. 

5 it was almost a certainty that Cambridge would make the 
necessary 148, for the wicket, difficult on Monday, had been ver 
true on Tuesday, and remained good. Mr. Robinson bowled well, 
and Mr, Peake got two good wickets; but Mr. C. T. Studd was 
determined on victory. His patient and determined defence and 
varied hitting defied the bowlers till only two runs were wanted, 
when he was caught at wicket off Mr. Shaw. The bowler had 
well deserved a wicket, but had enjoyed no luck. The match was 
fought hard till the last ball; but Cambridge won entirely on her 
merits, by superiority chiefly in bowling. Many of the Cambridge 
Eleven are junior men, and the University should next year be 
better than any county. Oxford will keep few old choices. 
There is a wonderful bowler this year at Cheltenham, and the 
University which secures him will be fortunate. The Eton and 
Harrow match will tell us more about the cricketers of the future. 
Meanwhile Winchester seems to be likely to snatch an unwonted 
victory over Eton, 


SWEDENBORG AND SWEDENBORGIANISM. 


Ta are not probably a very large number of people in 
England who either know or care much about that most 
mystical and eccentric of theologians and heresiarchs, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, nor has the sect he founded ever had any large 
following in this country. It appears however, if we may judge 
from an article in the current number of the North American 
Review, to be entering on a phase of special activity in the United 
States, where the writer informs us that strenuous efforts are being 
made by disciples of the Swedish reformer to spread his opinions, 
And he adds with regret that “ they naturally lay chief stress on 
his religious opinions,” whereas it would be much better to 
approach him “ from the scientific side,” where “ his base is 
secure.” Possibly, but religionists are apt to lay the chief stress on 
their founders’ religious opinions. There is however an enlightened 
minority of American Swedenborgians, 94 in number, “ receivers 
of the heavenly doctrines in this country,” who last year presented 
memorial to the “ General Convention "—which is, we presume, 
the vps | authority in their communion—asking in courteous 
terms, and with citations from Swedenborg’s writings, that “ the 
attitude of the organized New Church may no longer continue to 
be one of seeming antagonism or conscious superiority to other 
religious bodies, but rather one of modest self-appreciation, 
and kindly, fraternal recognition of other Christians.” This 
looks rather like asking their Church, which holds doctrines 
widely different from those of most “ other Christians,” to efface 
itself. One can hardly wonder that, after being unfavourably 
noticed by the New Jerusalem Magazine, the memorial “ was 
quietly dismissed,” nor are we prepared to ey the reviewer's 
inference that “the controlling powers in the New Church cling 
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to the exclusive system, perhaps fearing lest a removal of barriers 
might cause their alleged peculiarity to disappear.” He admits 

that the controlling powers are wise in their generation, and he 
may perhaps be aware how much the growing disuse even of a 
distinctive dress has tended to weaken the force of Quakerism as 
a religious sect. His own belief indeed—which it is no concern 
of ours to challenge—is that “Swedenborgianism, as a form of 
religious institution, has outlived its excuse for being,” but he can 
hardly expect that view to be shared by the authorities of the 
Swedenborgian Church. What appears to us strange, not to say 
paradoxical, in his contention is not the belief that Swedenbor- 
gianism—like Fourierism, the Individualism of Emerson, and other 
forms of thought which were, he says, closely associated with it in 
America forty years ago—has outlived whatever raison détre it 
may once have had, but the bold suggestion that Swedenborg’s 
followers have all along mistaken the true meaning of their master’s 
teaching, when they turned a great philosopher into a seer and 
the founder of a sect. “The claim to ‘angelic ’ authentication ”— 
which Swedenborg certainly made—“ is really a drag on the doc- 
trine ;” and the writer proceeds to sum up the doctrine in a series of 
“truths” or “divine commonplaces,” some of which are commonplace 
enough, while others, if true, are so far from being either indisputable 
or undisputed that they are repudiated by the immense majority of 
Christians of every communion. And he thinks that Swedenborg 
was led to adopt them from observing the mae corrupt state of 
all existing Christian organizations, in support of which he quotes 
from one of the prophet's works a long story of what “ the bishop, 
looking at me, said,” which is both so silly and so profane that we 
suspect the episcopal interlocutor looked at Swedenborg in vision 
and not in the flesh. Be that as it may, it is rather perplexing to 
be told that the doctrines of Swedenborg have in our own age 
become religious truisms, which form the burden of popular 
preaching and are enunciated from all more or less liberal pulpits. 

It may be worth while briefly to recall what the principal doc- 
trines of his religious system are. Emanuel Swedenborg, the son 
of a Swedish Lutheran bishop, was born at Stockholm in 1688, 
and began, according to his own account, to receive spiritual 
manifestations about 1745. His theological inspirations undoubt- 
edly originated in a violent recoil from the current Protestant 
doctrine of justification, which he regarded as subversive of 
morality; but in rejecting Lutheran doctrine he rejected with it 
the great body of the traditional belief of the Church. His teach- 
ing on the ‘Trinity is not easily distinguishable from Sabellian- 
ism, and in order to cut up by the roots the Lutheran scheme 
of justification, he denied original sin altogether. The re- 
viewer says that he “abolished the devil,” but that is not 
by any means equally clear; his whole teaching on tiie future 
life, and on future states of reward and punishment, is clothed 
in obscure and mystical language, though it includes very precise 
statements about tle condition in the next world of the leading 
Reformers—Luther, Calvin, and others—who had to expiate 
hereafter the immoral theories of justification by faith only which 
they had inculcated here. One part of Swedenborg’s system, to 
which he attached a high importance, and which had indeed 
long before been a favourite idea with both Jewish commentators 
and early Christian Fathers, though their application of it dif- 
fered of course widely from his own, was “the doctrine of cor- 
respondencies.” It meant that over and above the literal and 
direct sense of Scripture, which can be ascertained by the ordinary 
methods of exegesis, there is an occult and spiritual sense only 
to be discerned by the eye of faith. And thus, while the his- 
torian is apparently relating a very simple narrative of facts, it 
may be the primary object, if not of the writer, at any rate of the 
writing composed under Divine guidance, to convey some deep 
Christian mystery. All patristic students know what extensive 
use Origen among others has made of this allegorical method of 
interpretation. It is one which naturally commends itself to men 
of a devout and somewhat visionary habit of mind, and Sweden- 
borg, strange as were his views, and in spite of a keen intellectual 
penetration, was an enthusiast, if there ever was one, and a devout 
enthusiast. “ Piety,” he observed himself, and he was no doubt 
describing his practice, as well as his theory, “consists in thinking 
and speaking piously, spending much time in prayer, behaving 
humbly at that time, frequenting churches, and attending devoutly 
to the preaching there, often receiving the Sacrament of the Supper 
every year, and performing the other parts of worship according 
to Church ordinances.” Into his interpretation of particular 
passages of Scripture, and other details of his doctrinal system, we 
need not enter here. Enough has been said already to show that 
it is a very peculiar one, and certainly does not consist so ex- 
clusively of “ the cardinal doctrine of love to the Lord and charity 
to the neighbour,” as to deprive Swedenborgians of any plausible 
pretext for continuing to maintain a separate religious organization 
of their own, as is contended by the reviewer. He is certain 
well qualified in one respect to be the exponent of Swedenborg, if 
obscurity of style be a qualification for interpreting a writer who 
is himself obscure, and we are not sure that we have fully grasped 
his standpoint. 

So far as we understand him, however, he holds the real essence 
of Swedenborgian doctrine to correspond pretty much with the so- 
called rationalistic or very “ Broad Church” teaching of the 
present day, and thus “the age has overtaken Swedenborg, who 
anticipated its drift, interpreted its secret, and was for a few years 
in advance of its course.” It follows that, “as all churches are fast 
becoming liberal,” the New Jerusalem Church, as a separate 
society, is doomed to inevitable extinction, He further appears 
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to consider that Swedenborg was really much more of a philosopher 
than a theologian—* a scientific prodigy, a combination of Euclid, 
Copernicus, Neste Vesalius, Galen, Boerhaave, Harvey, Oken, 
Giéthe, and whomsoever (sic) else may have been distinguished among 
explorers, discoverers, inventors ””—and that the false position into 
which the perverse reverence of his religious disciples intruded him 
has prevented his scientific eminence being as yet adequately recog- 
nized. We are unable to agree with this estimate on either point. 
Swedenborg was confessedly a man of considerable scientific attain- 
ments, but his chief claim to posthumous celebrity, valeat 
quantum, will always be based on the peculiar form of religious 
enthusiasm which he exemplified and in a measure communicated 
to his followers, Nor is it at all correct to represent his teaching, 
in its idea and intention, as a mere anticipation of modern 
“liberal” theology, though we are inclined to doubt whether 
many articles of the Apostles’ Creed would survive the consistent 
application of so subtle and powerful a solvent. We agree there- 
fore with the reviewer that “ Swedenborg’s ideas are quite un- 
orthodox”; but heterodoxy is one thing and modern religious 
liberalism—which affects a sublime indifference to all “doxies”— 
is quite another. That Swedenborg’s principles logically carried 
out would result in an “extremely radical” form of heterodoxy, 
“ from which [most] religionists instinctively recoil,” may be true, 
and probably is true; but a form of heterodoxy it would be after 
all, and not a mere negative “ anti-preternaturalism,” to adopt 
the reviewer's somewhat cumbrous phrase. Still less can we 
follow him in his apparent intimation—but here he becomes 
rather hopelessly obscure—that Swedenborg’s ideal of a regene- 
rated humanity points not at all to a future life but to a per- 
fected society on earth; that he was in short endeavouring 
to substitute for what his critic calls preternaturalism a kind of 
glorified secularism. ‘To contemplate this,” he says, “almost 
takes one’s breath away, for it forces one to imagine the entire 
power of the so-called religious world diverted from its present 
employment and devoted to social ends.” We suspect that this 
interpretation of the divine revelations, in which he unfeignedly 
and passionately believed, would not almost but altogether have 
taken Swedenborg’s breath away, who was much addicted, as we 
suw just now, to church-going, prayer, and “ receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper.” It may be an ingenious gloss on his teaching, 
but only in the same sense as Euemerus put an ingenious gloss 


on the old Greek myths. Even the reviewer shrinks from in- 


sisting “ that Swedenborg fully entertained the views outlined 
above.” We do not say that he would have anathematized them, 
for he was not given to anathemas, but he would assuredly 
have consigned their teachers, had he known of them, to some 
such uncomfortable purgatory as the Protestant Reformers, who 
propounded immoral theories of justification, occupied in his 
visionary world, The reviewer “ rejoices in the existence of 


a Swedenborg Publication Society,” which may serve to diffuse- 


the works of the great philosopher of the future, but “cannot 
rejoice in the existence of a New Jerusalem Church,” which only 
serves to smuggle his philosophical light under the bushel of an 
effete theology. “If indeed the New Church would establish 
itself on this rock”—of the secularist and social schemes indi- 
cated just now—“ there would be no complaint of its decadence.” 
There would surely, however, be no adequate reason for its con- 
tinuance. If secularism cannot hold its own without the help of 
some “ Church,” new or old, “ preternaturalism ” has no cause to 
be alarmed at the future aggressions of its rival; least of all can 
secularism expect to gain a fresh lease of life by thrusting itself 
under the incongruous patronage of the most eccentric, most 
devout, and most incomprehensible of modern religious enthusiasts. 


KARL HOFFMAN. 


B Mein most vulgar necessity, the want of ready money, is often 
as fatal to the designs of genius as the painfully continuous 
force of gravitation is to the plans of the devoted men who desire to 
fly through the air.. Hoffman, who was recently tried for swindling 
at Vienna, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, certainly 
wanted neither audacity, ability, nor wit; but, fertile in device 
as he was, he could not at a supreme moment find money to 
pacify the coarse tradesmen who absolutely insisted on the dis- 
charge of their trifling accounts. Better would it have been 
for them and for Hofiman if they had possessed a little patience 
and a little foresight, and had shown confidence in an imagina- 
tive and very capable scamp who, had some small grace been 
given him, would probably have discharged their petty claims in 
full, and have paid them amply for waiting. In some modern 
novel, of which we cannot at this moment recall the name, 
there is a touching description of a man who, wounded to death 
in a duel, was heard to mutter as he rolled on the ground, 
“ What a sell for the Jews”; and in like manner,the ill-treated 
Karl Hoffman may, when the very severe sentence of the Vienna 
Court was passed on him, have had some slight consolation in 
thinking that those who had brought him to justice would suffer 
from their ill-timed appeal to the law, which has no more mercy 
‘on creditors than on debtors. It is asserted, apparently not with- 
out authority, that if Hoffman had not been subjected to the 
extremely crude treatment of the police, he would have realized 
some two hundred thousand pounds by railway transactions. He 
owas arrested seemingly for small debts, and now that inconsiderate 
justice has detained him for a long period, those small debts 


will certainly not be paid. If the hasty creditors had but shown 
moderate patience, they might doubtless have received not 
only the sums due to them, but interest which would have doubled 
the amount. Unfortunately they took a narrow and shortsighted 
view, and failed to see that a really powerful scoundrel must not 
be dealt with according to the petty maxims of every-day trade. 
The result has been that they have lost money which they pro- 
bably might have obtained—a thing unpleasant to most people, 
and very direful to tradesmen—and that they have afforded their 
victim one cheering thought during his period of seclusion. , 

The facts disclosed in the trial, which led to an ornament of 
society being removed from his proper sphere for seven long years, 
were certainly of a remarkable kind, and might seem to justify the 
old saying that truth is stranger than fiction, if it were possible 
by any mental effort to think of truth and Hoffman at the same 
moment. It is not a little remarkable that in our day, when 
writers of romances and plays are showing less and less invention, 
imaginative scoundrels are showing more and more inventive and 
constructive skill. Of imaginative scoundrels Karl Hoffman 
appears to be, “if not first, in the very first line.” Like a great 
writer, he knew how now and then to interweave with his fiction 
a slight amount of fact. It appears to have been shown at the 
trial that Hoffman really supplied the Italian Government with 
arms, that he was asked by an English bank to found a branch at 
Vienna, and that he had negotiations with our War Office for the 
sale of arms. There was also the railway project from which 
apparently Hoffman might perhaps have realized the large sum 
which has been mentioned. These real transactions were aided 
by imaginary ones, which Hoffman devised with that happy 
mixture of audacity and forethought which marks the work of 
men of genius. He is, it seems, really the son of a Carlsbad 
glass dealer; but, as he desired to succeed with those who govern 
trade, it was of course essential for him to represent himself at 
first as having nothing to do with trade; so he gaily entered 
the ranks of the Austrian aristocracy, and represented himself 
as the nephew of Baron Hoffman, who in former days was an 
Austrian Minister. Armed thus with a title not belonging to 
him, he in due course of time constituted himself the owner ot 
another man’s estate; and for this property he devised a railway, 
for the construction of which some confiding financiers, whose 
simple confidence in human nature does them the highest honour, 
advanced him twenty-five thousand pounds. Amongst these 
lenders of money was a simple and guileless Company, which 
is said to be now in liquidation—a fact, perhaps, more painful 
than surprising. With many other similar instances of un- 
questioning trust and implicit belief in strong assertion did 
Hoffman meet during his brilliant career. His varied enter- 
ei have been very curtly narrated in the age which 

ave reported his trial, but the little that is told is certainly 
sufficiently striking. He resided, it seems, some time in London, 
lived in very gorgeous fashion, and brought out a “ Bohemian 
Collieries Company,” with a capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds, which doubtless was successful enough to enable him to 
transfer large sums from other pockets to his own, Not satisfied with 
tricking Englishmen, he flew at higher game—from a swindler’s 
point of view—and made a successful effort to overreach Americans. 
He succeeded in getting veritably appointed American Consul at 
Warsaw, where - entered into a large contract with the 
Russian Government for the erection of works. After thus gaining 
official rank from the American Government and outwitting the 
wily Russian, he proceeded to test the Scotch character, and, going 
to simple and unsuspecting Glasgow, ordered a yacht for the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, and another for King Charles of Roumania. One 
vessel was to cost nine thousand and the other sixteen thousand 
pounds; and for the two orders Hoffman received a commission of 
sixteen hundred pounds, which, though but a trifle to him, was 
probably regarded by him with pleasure as a first instalment, likely 
to be followed by much larger sums. 

In contemplating the remarkable career, now unfortunately 
arrested, in which such triumphs as these were common, it is 
instructive to note how well this gifted man understood his own 
time, and how clearly he saw that in our days high social position 
is essential for those who desire to deal with the business world. 
As we have said, he started by correcting nature’s mistake in 
making him the son of a glass dealer, and constituted himself the 
nephew of a Minister. Not satisfied with the status thus acquired, 
he sighed for the intimacy of princes, his strong desire being per- 
haps in part due to an instinctive longing for high society as well 
as to consideration of what was necessary for successful financial 
work. The yacht which he ordered for the Crown Prince 
Rudolf was built, and Hoffinan appears to have offered or in- 
tended to offer her to the Prince as a present, at the same 
time tendering his own bills to the constructors for pay- 
ment. A somewhat tardy feeling of mistrust seems, however, 
to have seized the constructors, and they did not deliver 
the vessel. It is worth notice that for this ship Hoffman 
ordered in Vienna two thousand pounds’ worth of upholstery ; but 
the carpenters to whom he entrusted the work were more petty 
and suspicious—some people might say more shrewd—than the 
members of the financial world. They made inquiries, and found 
that Hoffman’s statements were not to be relied on. The Prince 
for whose benefit they received the large order which they 
churlishly refused to execute was not the only Royal personage 
whose acquaintance was sought by the brilliant man known as 
Baron Hotfman. He appears to have succeeded by some means 
or other in obtaining an introduction to the Prince of Wales, and, 
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with that large audacity which characterized the whole of his 
proceedings, he wrote, it seems, to his Royal Highness’s secretary 
to complain that the Prince had forgotten him, and also to 
suggest that the Prince should propose him for a club. To his first 
letter on these delicate subjects no answer was apparently A des ; 
but a second appeal evoked a reply from Mr. Francis Knollys 
which differed greatly from the productions of most private secre- 
taries in being remarkable for its excessive urbanity. With 
pathetic earnestness Mr. Knollys assured his correspondent that 
the Prince had not forgotten him, and that he recollected knowing 
him at Pesth, and also that Hoffman had placed a yacht at his 
disposal at Naples. Apparently the illustrious German had not a 
os to give away at the moment, so could only offer to lend the 

rince one. Mr. Knollys further explained, with perhaps unneces- 
sary unction, that it was not usual for the Prince to propose foreign 
gentlemen for clubs, considering it “ better for their own sakes” 
that their ambassador or other fellow-countryman should do so. 
The explanation seems somewhat superfluous, and though all pos- 
sible respect must be felt for the consideration and kindness which 
the Prince of Wales invariably shows to the many applicants for 
his notice, it may perhaps be thought that his secretary has 
devoted himself too successfully to what may very literally 
be called the art of polite letter-writing. If he will turn to a 
severer class of study, and, taking in hand the works of Mark 
Twain, peruse with care that immortal epistle which is known as 
the non-committal letter, he may be more fortunate when he has 
in future to deal with “ foreign gentlemen” who allege that the 
are acquainted with the Prince, and send calm requests for his 
Royal Highness’s aid in getting into clubs. 

nfortunately for the foreign gentleman who in this case was 

so graciously treated, he fell, and has to undergo heavy punish- 
ment, because he came in contact with people who differ greatly 
from financiers and princes’ secretaries—namely, tradesmen and 
judges. Having succeeded in large enterprises, he was apparently 
unable to perceive that the narrow and shortsighted greed of a 
retail tradesman might stop his brilliant career, and he equally 
failed to appreciate the sceptical nature of judges. In con- 
sequence of being unable to pay his bills, he was, as has 

n said, arrested, and after his arrest a variety of un- 
pleasant facts were gradually brought to light. When he 
came into court he failed, apparently from over-reliance on 
the method he had followed with so much success. Un- 
dismayed by his position, but perhaps a little injudicious, 
he boldly declared that the first bankers in the world had 
dealt with him; that the firm of Pereire had credited him 
with thirty-six million roubles; that he had received the gold 
medal fer art and science from the “King of Prussia’s own 
hand”; that he had three hundred thousand pounds at Coutts’s; 
and he also asserted his belief that the Crown Prince Rudolf 
was disposed to accept the steam yacht which he offered him, 
The Artful Dodger was not more consistent or true to his character 
when he faced the committing magistrates, but unfortunately the 
striking exhibition of unflinching adherence toa grand system 
was entirely thrown away on unsympathetic natures. The 
judge insisted on pointing out that he had made a large 
number of fictitious statements for the purpose of obtaining 
cash, the jury convicted him, and he was sentenced to seven 
ard hard labour. He fell from having had too much to do with 

glish men of business, and from thinking that other men are 
trustful and unsuspicious even as they are. It wasa mistake he 
ought not to have made; but no man conducts his course through 
life with unvarying judgment ; and, if a small and unconsidered 
obstacle has been fatal to Hoffman, he will at all events be able 
to reflect in his retirement that his career was a great one, that 
he understood, at any rate, the upper classes, if not the small 
bourgeotsie, and that his name will rank high in the list of those 
pees careful study of human nature has led to large practical 
results, 


THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ig effect of the Egyptian crisis upon prices on the Stock 
Exchange has not been quite what might have been expected 
beforehand. Careful observers looked for a heavier fall in the 
beginning of the disturbance, and weve not prepared for the crash 
of the past fortnight. Confidence at first, in fact, was pushed 
too far, and it has been followed by sudden and excessive alarm. 
Since the ee settlement on the Stock Exchange in the 
middle of June, the fall in Egyptian Unified Stock has been over 
21 per cent. on the market price, in Daira Stock about the same, and 
in Preference and State Domain Stocks about 12 per cent. each. 
The crisis had then lasted about a year, and the fall during that 

od did not, in the case of the Unified Stock, nearly equal the 
tall in the single fortnight that followed; and yet in the twelve- 
month referred to political anxieties were reinforced by dear 
money and the Paris Bourse panic. The explanation, of course, 
is that investors and speculators reckoned contidently on an inter- 
vention in Egypt by England and France, if the military mutineers 
should push their pretensions too far. When the two Western 
Powers undertook the financial reorganization and the adminis- 
trative reform of pt; when, to carry out their purpose, they 
brought about the deposition of the ex-Khedive, appointed 
European Controllers, and in fact established European super- 
vision over every branch of the administration, it was as- 


sumed universally that they would maintain, by force, if neces- 
sary, the system they thus established. When the Egyptian army 
mutinied, and when Arabi Pasha forced himself into the Go- 
vernment, it was thought that the two Powers hesitated to 
act only because he professed readiness to observe all the inter- 
national engagements of Egypt. But when Arabi began to plot 
the deposition of the Khedive; when his conduct led to the 
flight of Europeans from Cairo, to riot and massacre in 
Alexandria, to the maltreatment of the British Consul in 
that city, and to the withdrawal of the Khedive from his 
capital, and, nevertheless, neither England nor France inter- 
fered effectually, the public lost confidence in the two Govern- 
ments, and the holders of Egyptian stocks began to fear that they 
had been deluded. A panic amongst the speculators was the con- 
sequence. The debt of Fgypt, including therein the Turkish 
debt secured upon the Egyptian tribute, exceeds the nominal 
sum of 115 millions sterling, and the bonds representing this. 
debt have been a favourite form of speculation on all the Stock 
Exchanges of Europe, more particularly on those of London 
and Paris. So late as 1878 the price of Egyptian Unified 
Bonds, for example, was under 30/., and last year the price 
rose above 8o/. In about three years, that is to say, the 
market value of the stock was trebled; and, as the Euro- 
pean administration showed that the wealth of the country is 
greater than had been previously believed, and that the publie 
revenue is steadily growing, it was estimated that prices would 
rise even higher than they reached in 1881. Consequently, specu- 
lators largely bought up these stocks; and they were enabled to 
do so by the willingness of bankers to lend upon them. Bankers, 
like the speculators, believed that the I> teresa protectorate 
insured good order in Egypt, and a strict observance of all its in- 
ternational engagements, and therefore they freely accepted Egyp- 
tian bonds as security for the loans asked from them by their 
customers. Up to the time of the riot in Alexandria the confi- 
dence, alike of bankers and of investors and speculators, was 
maintained, as we have said; and, in spite of the dearness of 
money at the end of last year, and of the Paris panic in January 
last, the price of Unified Stock in the middle of June had fallen 
only about 12 per cent. below the highest point reached by it 
in 1881, Within the past fortnight, however, the price, as already 
stated, fell more than 21 per cent., showing how entirely 
the value of foreign stocks depends upon the political condition of 
the country. The fall in Egyptian Stock caused a fall in almost 
every other kind of security dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 
Even Consols fell about 1 per cent., while home railway shares 
fell from 2 to 6 per cent. Miscellaneous securities went down in 

roportion, Even the markets for commodities such as iron 
ikewise felt the effect of the crisis. 

Investors, speaking generally, do not seem to have lost con- 
fidence. They recognized that the worst possible time to sell is a 
time of panic, and we believe that they have not thrown away 
their properties. ‘The panic has been almost entirely confined to 
speculators. Speculators for the most part, being unable to pay for 
the stocks they buy, borrow either directly from bankers, orindirectly 
through their brokers, the means of payment; or else arrange 
through their brokers to continue their bargains from settlement 
to settlement without paying for the stocks. Bankers who thus 
lent on Egyptian stocks, either directly to the ulators, or in- 
directly through brokers, took fright when they saw that the 
Western Powers were not prepared to undertake the restoration 
of order in Egypt, and they required the borrowers “ to make up 
their margins,” as the Stock Exchange slang is. In other words, 
bankers do not lend the whole value, according to the market 
price of the day, of the stocks bought, but only a proportion 
of that value, the purchaser being required to e up the 
difference ; and when this difference or “margin” disappears 
because of a fall in the stocks, the bankers call upon their 
customers to make it up again. In several instances during the 
se fortnight the borrowers were unable to do this, and the 

nkers proceeded to sell the stocks which had been pledged with 
them as security. It is said that this was done by a great 
French bank, and that the example was followed by some ‘of 
the smaller of the London banks also. But the great banks in 
general did not proceed to this extremity, partly because they had 
been careful in their loans, and their customers had not borrowed 
beyond their means, and partly because they did not wish to add 
to the panic which they saw setting in. As each forced sale 
lowered prices still more, and thus caused fresh margins to run 
off, further forced sales became necessary, and prices fell, as we 
have said, in the fortnight from 12 to 22 percent. In the case of 
speculators who did not pay for the stocks bought, either out of 
their own money or by means of loans from bankers, but who 
“ carried over” from one Stock Exchange settlement to another, 
the effect of the crisis was similar. the first day of each 
settlement there is what is called a ‘“making- ¢ price fixed 
in each stock, and if this “ ——. price is higher than the 
price at which the speculator bought, then the difference is paid 
to him; but if, on the contrary, the “ making-up” price is lower 
than the price at which he bought, he is required to pay the 
difference. And when, as in the present case, the difference ranges: 
from 12 to 22 per cent., in a great many instances the speculator 
is unable to find the money, and becomes a defaulter. The stock- 
broker through whom he bought is sible for the client. The 
dealers on the Stock Exchange sell directly to the brokers, and 


hold them responsible; leaving the brokers to recover from their 
clients the money for which they themselves become responsible, 
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It is incumbent, therefore, on brokers to be careful as regards the 
solvency of their clients; and when the fall reaches large propor- 
tions, they nave to decide whether they will continue to carry on 
the accounts, or will call upon the clients either “to close the 
accounts "—that is, to sell—or else satisfy them that they will be 
able to pay their differences. In this way also there have been 
enormous forced sales during the past fortnight. Lastly, the 
jobbers on the Stock Exchange, whose business it is to act for 
themselves, not for clients, and to buy or sell, as the case may be, 
the stocks they deal in, have in many cases been seriously em- 

d. Egyptian Stocks have not only fallen, but they have 
fluctuated widely from day to day, sometimes in the course of a 
single hour going up and down 2, 3, and even 4 per cent. The 
jobbers, therefore, sometimes had to buy at higher prices than 
they could subsequently sell at, and, where not possessed of large 
means, they found that they had committed themselves to pur- 
chases beyond their capital. This has happened in move than one 
case during the past fortnight. 

Such a panic as we have been explaining is almost inevitable 
when a political crisis occurs like the Egyptian. But it may un- 
doubtedly be aggravated either by the recklessness of speculators or 
by the want of judgment of bankers. As regards speculators, it is 
useless to preach moderation to them. When they see, or think 
they see, a chance of making money, they will try to avail them- 
selves of it, and no lecturing or experience, we fear, will deter them. 
But it is the business of a banker to be cautious in making loans, 
and he should clearly satisfy himself, when lending upon an, 
stock, that those to whom he makes advances are solvent, and, 
if the occasion arises, will be able to fulfil their engagements. If 
he has done so, if he has reasonable ground to believe that his 
customers are in good credit and will meet their engage- 
ments if leniently treated, he ought to avoid everything likely to 
add to panic in times like the present. Bankers, of course, owe 
their first duty to the constituents whom they represent, and where 
it is necessary they must safeguard their interests, even though 
they may have to act harshly toindividuals. Butif in quiet times 
they exercise caution and discretion, they will rarely have to act 
harshly. If they lend only to those who are in good credit, and 
if they do not advance too much upon any particular kind of 
security, they will be able to deal leniently in times of panic, and 
thus to restore confidence to the market and to save the innocent 
from serious losses, 


THE THEATRES. 


M* BOOTH’S reappearance in London must be a matter for 
rejoicing to all who love a fine style of acting, which com- 
bines the merits of the school of drama in which elocution went 
for almost everything with the rarer merits of a newer school in 
which elocution goes for very little. Richeliea—the part in 
which Mr. Booth has now presented himself again to a London 
audience at the Adelphi Theatre—is, asis the case with most of the 
late Lord Lytton’s heroes, a character full at once of opportunities 
and of pitfalls. The situations are as telling as situations can be ; 
the language in which the situations are conveyed is as bombastic 
and frothy as blank verse can make itself. It is the task of the 
actor to give to the author’s treatment of the dramatic positions 
that ring of truth which the playwright’s words fail to give to a 
reader of the play—to take up the dramatist’s good intention, and 
give it a form which may make an audience heedless of the writer's 
shortcomings. This, as we had -occasion to say last year, Mr. 
Booth completely succeeds in doing. ‘The author has given to the 
actor a rough, but certainly striking, sketch of a character which 
affords infinite opportunities for delicate shading, which has to be 
supplied by the actor; and it is not too much to say that of all 
these opportunities Mr. Booth makes the most. His Richelieu is 
before all things dignified, as one likes to imagine that the great 
Cardinal was, in spite of the tittle-tattle of Tallemant des Réaux, 
who recorded or elaborated the notorious story of the Saraband. 
But, after all, the question whether Richelieu did wear the green 
ribbons on his knees and dance the Saraband, or whether he did 
not, is not a question which really affects the character for historical 
or dramatical purposes, except perhaps in so far as it indicates a 
certain levity of manner overlying the cares of State, which Lord 
Lytton suggested in his Richelieu, and which Mr. Booth marks 
with a fine and incisive touch, Another side of the Cardinal's 
character, invented or elaborated by Lord Lytton—his tenderness 
to Julie and to Frangois—is perhaps even more remarkably in- 
terpreted by Mr. Booth. To Frangois—who appears, as is 
reasonable, in a black soutane in the early part of the play—Mr. 
Booth’s Richelieu displays exactly that rough and jocose atfection 
which endeared the tirst Napoleon to his followers, which made 
Robespierre tolerated, and which may very well have been 
exercised in somewhat the same way by Richelieu. Mr. 
Booth has the singular merit of so blending the conflicting 
elements, to one of which we have just referred, in Richelieu’s 
character that every change of mood—and there are many changes 
of mood in the course of the piece—seems natural. One instance 
of this is noticeable in the scene where he is closeted with De 
Mauprat, and interrupts Huguet’s excessive zeal, and another when 
in the same scene he has to deliver the hackneyed speech about 
the pen and the sword, to which the American actor contrives to 
impart an air of freshness and spontaneity. Of course the one 
passage in the part of Richelieu to which attention, fostered on 


the “star ” system, is directed is the launching of the curse of 
Rome on the head of Baradas. Of the overpowering force with 
which Mr, Booth delivers this peculiarly. difficult passage we spoke 
last year. His present performance overtops, if anything, that 
which he gave us on the occasion of his former visit. He has lost 
nothing of the scathing emphasis with which he then delivered 

the lines; and he has, as it seems to us, gained an air of complete 

and royal mastery which was perhaps a little lacking last year. 

This may very well be due to the fact that Mr. Booth is now 
very much better “supported” than when he made his 
practically first appearance ou the London boards. In the same 
way, and perhaps for the same reasons, the scene with Julie and 
Adrien, and the subsequent and closing scene of absolute ge, 
over seeming prostration, told better than they did last year. In 
fine, we have to repeat and to add to the admiration we formerly 
expressed of Mr. Booth’s performance of this part. Miss Bella 
Pateman as Julie gave Mr. Booth all the assistance thata thorough 
and intelligent style could give in a part so naturally colourless as 
that of Julie de Mortemar. Miss Meyrick made of Marion 
Delorme a possible character, which, as things go on the stage, is 
saying a good deal. Mr. Brooke’s Baradas was also a plausible 
and interesting villain. Mr. Pateman’s Joseph is well conceived 
and executed, and Mr. Young, as before, gives a touch of poetry 
and chivalry to Francois. Mr, Lin Rayne’s Beringhen is as bad a 
performance as has been seen for some time, and its badness is 
mainly due to the actor's extremely unpleasant affectations. From 

Mr. Eben Plympton, who makes his appearance for the first time 
in London as Mauprat, much may be hoped. Tis style is manly, 
artistic, and straightforward. 

At the Gaiety Theatre we have had lately a revival, which may 
be allowed to pass as a novelty on account of the great improve- 
ment which is to be noted in the acting of the piece presented to 
us. M. Victor Hugo’s drama of Ruy Blas, despite all its faults, 
cannot fail to excite interest whenever it is adequately repre- 
sented. This, however, is rarely the case. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. A queen who is in love with a lackey; a 
poet who becomes a lackey and falls in love with a queen; 
an old Spanish noble who, to revenge his own neglected suit, 
promotes this love in order to disgrace the object of it; and 
a profligate cousin of the malignant nobleman who leads a gipsy 
lite, and strikes the one note of comedy in an otherwise gloomy 
tragedy, are characters which must be represented with consider- 
able skill to appear probable or even possible. That the company 
of the Théatre Francais were equal to this task was proved to us 
in the year 1879, when the tragedy was for the first time presented 
in London in its native garb. ‘Lhe present cast has undergone 
some modifications, the most important of which is the substitu- 
tion of Mile. Barthet for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt as the Queen. The 
comedy and tragedy of the piece are still supported by M. Coquelin 
and M. Mounet-Sully ; each of them are heavily weighted by the 
dramatist. The part of César de Bazan, interpreted by M. 
Coquelin, strikes the only note of comedy which is to be found in 
this lugubrious play. Any actor less gifted with genius than M. 
Coquelin, any performer less perfect in his art, would certainly fail 
to interest his audience ; but no one knows better than M. Coquelin 
how to instil life into tedious monologues, and to command the 
sympathy of his hearers in his delivery of commonplaces. He 
interrupts tragedy in sudden eccentric appearances, and tragedy has 
to assert its rights before the merriment excited by the comic actor 
has subsided. The one quality wanting in this brilliant perform- 
ance is a noble bearing ; for it is difficult to imagine that a grandee 
of Spain, however dissolute and irregular, could, while still young, 
so completely forget his early training as never for a single instant 
to show a trace of his former condition. The character of Ruy 
Blas requires exceptional qualities in its representative. That 
M. Mounet-Sully has exceptional qualities is well known, and no- 
where are these qualities more apparent than in his performance of 
Ruy Blas, which is essentially poetical ; he makes us believe in his 
starry dream; he bears his state of servitude with a resignation 
which gives it dignity ; and when this servitude is cast off, and he 
rises to the rank of first minister, he holds that rank with a sense of 
power free from stage-attitudinizing or vulgar self-assertion. His 
tinal destruction of his destroyer, and his self-abasement when he 
reveals his true position to the Queen, have in them that fulness 
of passion which justifies itself, and reconciles the audience to an 
eccentric poet and an impossible situation. Mlle. Barthet as the 
Queen has both dignity and tenderness, and gives high promise of 
future excellence. M. Febvre is, as before, stately and impressive as 
Don Salluste. On the whole, the play was so acted as to make us 
regret its return to Paris, where it is now on the list of reprises 
at the Théatre lrangais. 


REVIEWS. 


SPENCER’S POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS.* 


a effect of Mr. Herbert Spencer's new volume is on the 
whole rather disappointing. It contains, as no work of Mr. 
Spencer's could fail to do, many generalizations that are ingenious, 
and some that are important. Such, for instance, is the close con- 


* Political Institutions: being Part V. of the Principles of Sociology. 
By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
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club shall keep, the appointment of a new officer, the ventilation 
of the smoking-room, or what not. Ultimately the majority of a 
general meeting decides, and the minority have to submit. On no 
other terms could the club exist, ‘True, say politicians of the 
minimizing school, but you forget the capital difference; in the 
case of the club there is no compulsion, A dissenting member can 
always leave the club if he likes, but the State is a club of which 
no citizen can help being a member. ‘True, we say in our turn, 
there is a technical difference, and a great one, all the difference 
between positive law and social usage; but you exaggerate it to 
the point of overlooking substantial analogies. No doubt the 
dissenting member may leave the club, as the dissenting citizen 
may emigrate. But often he is not really free to go. There are 
many men to whom a club is a social necessity, many to whom 
the society of a particular club gives pleasure which they could not 
replace elsewhere. It is mockery to tell such a man that he is 
free, because if he dislikes the decision of the majority he may 
go. Practically he cannot go; and if he did, he would 
tind in any other club the same rule of the majority. 
Push the matter to ultimate analysis, and you may say 
that every man is always free when he is not under 
actual bodily constraint, because after all he cannot be compelled 
to live. The difference of legal from social and practical com- 
pulsion is of the first importance for lawyers and statesmen, but 
the philosopher, considering society as a whole, may easily make 
too much of it. And Mr. Spencer is the less entitled to do this 
as he is glad enough for some purposes (as when he discusses the 
sanction of law) to make the least of this very distinction, and use 
language which to a student of jurisprudence is confusing. An- 
other distinction with which Mr. Spencer is rather apt to play fast 
and loose is that between legal control in general and centralized 
control. The arguments in favour of local self-government and 

inst over-centralization are in his hands made to do duty on 
the side of leaving things alone absolutely, There is a serious 
difference between the direct exercise of power by the State and 
the delegation of it to local bodies. Both may seem equally mis- 
chievous to Mr. Spencer beyond the limits he is pleased to assign ; 
but he is not warranted in ignoring a difference so generally 
admitted. The questions thus raised, however, are too large for 
full discussion in this place. 


DOUGLAS'S CIIINA.* 


as was once a sound scholar who prided himself upon the 
fact that his daughters could speak Greek and Hebrew by 
the time they were as high as the table. Unfortunately they 
never grew any higher. ‘Their intellectual development interfered 
with their bodily growth. Nor is this by any means a solitary 
instance of the disappointments which menace the proud parents 
of infant prodigies. ‘The precocious boy is too often the meta- 
phorical father of a prematurely senile man. The unfulfilled pro- 
mise of such a person is always a saddening subject for con- 
sideration. It is natural, therefore, that in many minds a sense of 
depression should be associated with the spectacle of a numerically 
mighty nation which has done injustice to its early self, having 
towered high above its contemporaries when the world was young, 
so far as culture and civilization are concerned, but having also 
long been reduced to a dead level of stagnation, favourable to the 
ropagation of the human species, but fatal to the progress of 
thought. 

But although China, the teeming home of this mentally stunted 
people, is to few but commercial minds an attractive land, yet it is 
one with which it is very important that we should become well 

uainted. ‘Too many interests of a material nature link us with 
“the flowery land” to admit of our averting our eyes even from 
its most objectionable features. So useful a lesson is inculeated by 
each of its leading follies that there can be no excuse for yielding 
to a natural dislike to regard them. Of real value, therefore, is 
such a work as that now before us—a concise, unbiassed, and 
remarkably readable account of China, compiled for the benetit of 
readers of every degree by so sound a sivologue as Mr. Douglas, 
the Professor of Chinese at King’s College. From its unpre- 
tending pages may be pleasantly gained a fuir idea of what the 
many millions are like who are characterized by the smile that is 
“ childlike and bland,” how they conduct themselves throughout 
their monotonous lives, what manner of beliefs they hold, and 
after what fashion they express themselves in speech. ‘lhe chapters 
on “The Language” and “ The Literature” may be especially 
recommended as being the result of the author’s personal know- 
ledge. In them he has at least succeeded in making his readers 
aware of the immense difficulties which beset the path of the 
student of Chinese, and of the elegant imbecility which is the 
characteristic uf Chinese romantic literature. 

Every one will admit that we have borrowed from China many 
of the comforts and ornaments of life. The very names of 
such aids to existence as silk, satin, and tea are in most 
European lands a suflicient proof of this fact, being but 
slight modifications of the Chinese words sze, sze-tun and té, 
The method of pulling the hair back from the female face, and 
the principle of selection for office by competitive examination, 
may be traced to the same source, from which also the feeling in 
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favour of cramping the female foot appears in a mitigated form to 
be making its way. A century ago, it may be remarked, another 
peculiarity of the Chinese lady found its counterpart among our- 
selves. Pillows in China take the form of oblong cubes of some 
hard material. This uncomfortable custom is the result, not of 
choice, but of necessity. A Chinese lady’s hair “is only 

at intervals of days”; and its grotesque shapes, although deriving 
support from copious bandoline, would collapse under the slightest 
pa. “ Women, therefore, who make any pretension of fol- 
owing the fashion, are obliged to sleep at night on their backs, 
resting the nape of the neck on the pillow, thus keeping the head 
and hair free from contact with anything.” In like manner 
English ladies, in the good old days of powder and pomatum, 
were often obliged, on the eve of a festival, to take their rest in a 
sitting posture. A recumbent position would have been fatal 
to those colossal works of art—their headdresses. Professional 
spiritualists appear to form another class of persons who are 
deeply ca iy to China, especially as regards spirit-writing 
by means of the planchette, which is there employed largely, 
and with more satisfactory results than those at which Euro- 
pean mediums usually arrive. It is quite possible, moreover, 
that we may realize other advantages when the vast storehouse 
of Chinese wisdom has been thoroughly ransacked. An en- 
larged experience may possibly attain to the discovery that 
not without due reason do dried rats figure honourably in the 
poulterers’ shops of Canton, where they find a ready market 
‘among people who have a tendency to baldness, the flesh of rats 
being considered an effectual ‘hair-restorer.’” It may be dis- 
covered, also, that results justify the conduct of those inhabitants. 
of the south of China who in early summer “ partake of dog's. 
flesh, to fortify themselves against the coming heat.” At all 
events, there might advantageously be imported trom China some- 
what of the politeness which renders its social converse replete 
with compliments, compelling even the most egotistic talker 
always to speak of himself as “ the little one,” “the mean one,” 
“ the stupid one,” or “the cheap one,” and allowing such a greet- 
ing as “I congratulate you on having acquired wealth” to be 
addressed to a passing beggar without wrath being stirred up 
within his breast. 

Unlike their Japanese neighbours, the Chinese show but little 
inclination to borrow, in their turn, from Europe. They are 
always ready to receive opium from barbaric hands, and they once 
accepted from us the loan of a distinguished commander. But, 
as a general rule, they prefer to stand upon their ancient ways, 
and to dispense with the aid of men as devoid, in their arte 
of culture as of pigtails, In some respects this is well. It 
would be indeed sad, for instance, if their art were to be 
endangered by such a wave of alien influence as threatens to 
sweep away the artistic glories of Japan. But there are 
divers matters with regard to which the Chinese might with 
advantage follow the counsel and example of the West. One 
of these is their method of studying their own history. All 
that has of late years been discovered about Chinese archeology 
has been the work of foreign scholars, but it has not produced 
much impression on the native mind. The procedure of a Chinese 
who studies the early records of his land is almost as unscientific 
as it would have been had he lived a thousand years ago. To him 
remain unknown the discoveries which have led to the belief that 
the first settlers of his own race in China were probably emigrants 
from the lands lying to the south of the Caspian, possibly driven 
out by the outbreak of some political disturbance in Susiania two 
or three and forty centuries ago; and he is equally unaware 
that an early ——a existed between Chinese and Mesopo- 
tamian culture—among the most striking proofs of which are the 
facts that “ the primitive Chinese, like the Babylonians, recognized 
five planets besides the sun and moon, and, with one exception, 
knew them by the same names,” and that “ a comparison between 
the ancient names of the months given in the Ur’ ya, the oldest 
Chinese dictionary, with the Accadian equivalents, shows, in some 
instances, an exact identity.” Of the ingenuity which Chinese 
writers have manifested in misapprehending their own records, 
Professor Douglas gives a couple of typical specimens. Among 
the aboriginal inhabitants of China were the Kwei people, remnants 
of whom are to be found to this day in Northern Cambodia. 
These Kwei, whom M. Terrien de la Couperie conjectures to have 
been an Aryan people, possessed a literature to which the term 
the Awei shoo or “ Kwei Books” probably refers. This name 
has been totally misunderstood. The character Kwei signifies a 
tortoise, and so “the tradition has arisen that the Kwet shoo 
was a book written on the shell of a tortoise.” A similar 
mistake has been made with respect to the name of certain F” 
people who once visited the court of the Chinese Emperor, pe 
delighted him by their dancing and singing. These F’ung people 
still exist in South-Western China. But, regardless of this fact, 
all Chinese writers assert that, “because the character used to 
represent the sound F’ung bears the meaning of phoenix, it was 
some of these birds that visited the Chinese court and displayed 
their accomplishments.” As a third example of the perverse in- 
genuity of Chinese scholars may be mentioned the “ eight diagrams 
which are said to have been drawn by Fh-he (B.C. 2852-2737).” 
These figures, which consist alternately of wicle 2:2 broken lines, 
have never been read, but they have not the less been made the 
basis of an ancient system of philosophy and divination. 

Many of the facts mentioned by Professor Douglas serve to con- 
firm Mr. Bret Harte’s statement that “the heathen Chinee is 
peculiar.” The touching story of Miss Wang, for instance, as re- 
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corded officially in the Peking Gazette five years ago, is @ caso in 
point. That very virtuous young lady refused all offers of mar- 
riage, in order that she might devote herself to the care of her 
nts. In 1852 her father was killed by the rebels. At his 
sae “she gashed her arm with a knife, allowing a stream of 
blood to mingle with tha lacquer of the coffin.” In 1862 her 
mother fell ill. Thereupon Miss Wang cut a piece of flesh 
from her left thigh to be administered as a remedy. A year 
later, on a similar occasion, she operated in like manner on 
her right thigh. Moreover, whenever her mother was slightly 
out of health, she immediately “ applied burning incense-stick 
to her arms, and used the calcined flesh to mingle with the 
remedies prescribed.” And when her aged parent died in 1872, 
“she refused all sustenance during a period of three days, and 
was with difficulty persuaded at length to take food.” In con- 
sideration of these merits a monument has been erected to her 
honour, during her lifetime, by the Government. Such filial 
affection is charming. Of a less pleasing nature is that peculiarity 
on the part of the Chinese which leads them, notwithstanding 
such tales as that of Miss Wang, to underrate their female off- 
spring. Professor Douglas is of opinion that it is only abject 
overty which drives Chinese parents to the rough resource of 
infanticide, and that in prosperous districts that primitive method 
of providing for children is unknown. But the stone which 
stands near a pool outside the city of Fuhchow, bearing the in- 
scription “Girls may not be drowned here,” proves that the 
inestimable blessing of possessing daughters is not yet appreciated 
as it should be by Chinese parents. Nor is the wife allowed by 
public opinion to hold that position in a Chinese household to 
which all upholders of women’s rights would wish to see her 
attain. Her husband can at any time divorce her, even for such 
venial sins as jealousy or garrulousness. But no transgression on 
his part enables her to get rid of him until he dies. Even then 
she sometimes refuses to live without him, as may be seen from 
the account, printed in the Hong Kong Daily Press of January 20, 
1861, of a Chinese Suttee. The widow in question hanged herself 
with a smile on her face in the presence of an admiring public, 
and a monument was duly erected to her memory. Suicides of 
this kind were in olden times presided over by some local au- 
thority. “ But it is said that on one such occasion the lady made 
an excuse for leaving the scaffold, and never returned, since which 
misadventure no mandarin has been found bold enough to risk 
becoming the victim of the repetition of so annoying a hoax.” 
That China is a mighty empire is known to all. But every one 
may not be aware of the vast dimensions to which some of its 
institutions have attained. In no other country has the Govern- 
ment ever made so ample a collection of popular songs as that 
which the Chinese authorities compiled in ancient times, in order 
that the character of the rule exercised in different principalities 
might be judged “ by the tone of the poetical and musical pro- 
ductions of their subjects ”—a collection from which it is believed 
that Confucius compiled his celebrated She King, or Book of Odes. 
Nowhere else has so vast a work ever been produced as the 
Encyclopedia, in 5,020 volumes, which was compiled at the com- 
mand of the enlightened Emperor K’ang-he, and which contains 
“ articles on every known subject, and extracts from all works of 
authority dating from the twelfth century B.c.,” a work of which 
it is not unlikely that before long the copy in the British Museum 
will be the only complete copy existing. The Imperial house- 
hold, also, is sialsihip unsurpassed in extent, there being married 
to the Emperor, not only the chief wife, who is the Empress, but 
also nine under-wives of the first class, twenty-seven of the 
second, and eighty-one of the third, on all of whom unnumbered 
servants wait. It may easily be believed that the Imperial 
porcelain factories of Kin-tih-chin forwarded to the palace for 
their use, in the year 1877, 11,838 articles, consisting of fish- 
bowls, flower-vases, and ornamental jars of the first quality, and 
inferior products in proportion. The prisons of China, moreover, 
may be considered as unequalled upon earth, so far as everything 
that is most abominable is concerned. For many other instances 
of China’s greatness the reader may be referred to Professor 
Douglas's agreeable and instructive volume. 


THE HISTORY OF TWO ULSTER MANORS.* 


most family histories, Lord Belmore'’s book contains 
little that can be of any interest to others than the members 
of the family. It has been written primarily with a view to 
forming a record of family documents, secondarily with the object 
of affording some information on the difficult question of land 
tenure in Ireland, which is just now occupying so much of the 
public attention. With this purpose Lord Belmore gives in the 
concluding chapter a copy of the fifteen rules which the under- 
takers who accepted fee-farms in Ulster at the time of the Plan- 
tation under James I. were bound to observe, At that time the 
land was granted at an average rental of about 6s. 8d. for every 
threescore acres, and even this small rent was not to be required 
of the tenant for the first two years of his occupation. All holders 
of two thousand or more acres were bound to build a castle, with 
a strong court. Smaller holders were bound to build stone or 
brick houses, with courts. And they were all to do their utmost 
to induce their tenants to build houses near the castle or manor 
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house. To this end they were promised free grants of timber out 
of the royal demesnes. This was probably how many of the Irish 
towns sprang into being. For, in spite of romantic legends con- 
cerning the “ round towers” of other days, the native Irish seem to 
have trusted more to the natural defences of some bog-encircled 
island, where their wattle walls were free from molestation, 
than to the solid ramparts of stone and lime behind which the 
Saxon loved to ensconce himself, These Ulster tenants were also 
bound to keep ready at all times a good store of arms, and to be 
prepared to furnish a a of men suitably armed and 
equipped whenever it might bs required of them. They were 
themselves to take the oath of supremacy, and they were strictly 
cautioned against the alienation of their lands to “ meer Irish. 
There is one clause in the regulations which seems to tell against 
the popular notion that the small tenants were so much better 
off when the land was held by the native chiefs than after 
it had passed into the hands of strangers. These new lords 
of Ulster were strictly forbidden to let their lands at an uncertain 
rent. The sum agreed on was to be “ expressly set down without 
reference to the Custom of the Country; and a proviso was to be 
inserted in the letters patent, against Cuttings, Cosheries, and 
other Jrish exactions upon their tenants.” One cannot but 
wish that some more details concerning these same ‘“ Irish 
exactions” were given, as it is highly probable that they were 
very much more galling than the English exactions that are now 
so freely inveighed against. Any “ planter” who failed to comply 
with these and the rest of the fifteen rules imposed upon him was 
liable to have his estate forfeited. Altogether, the position of 
these settlers must have been far from enviable. They lived in 
perpetual fear of their lives; and this extreme uncertainty as to 
whether they would live to inhabit them must have taken the 
edge off the pleasure usually felt in house or castle building. 
Besides their other obligations, they undertook to induce within 
two years a competent number of English and Scotch tenants to 
come and share their dangers with them. Surely it seems as if 
the descendants of the men who went through such a harassing 
time of it for the cause of civilization were entitled to some con- 
sideration on the score of their ancestors’ sufferings. 

One point that is brought out in strong relief by these family 
records is that the apparent increase iv the value of land is due 
to the fall in the value of money, and not, as the tenants pretend, 
to the results of the improvements brought about by their labour. 
In drawing attention to this fact Lord Belmore says:— 

Now, as a matter of fact, it would be difficult to show any increased 
value due to tenants’ labour even so recently as the end of the last century ; 
and even as regards landlords’ improvements, it will have been observed in 
Mr. Armar’s case that many of them have become obsolete; others, suck 
as main drainage by means of straightening watercourses, although good 
as far as they went, were insufficient ; whilst the old mills at Castlecoole 
must, at every wet season, have converted some of the best land for dairy 
purposes in Coneyburrow bottoms, into a temporary lake. I admit that 
during the present century some tenants, and of late years, since the famine 
of 1846, many tenants have made valuable improvements. But I cannot 
admit that the general rise in the fair letting value of land is due to any- 
thing else than the fall in the value of money as regards commodities. 


As illustrations of the high value of money, even so late as 1737, 
we find from some private memoranda that a man’s daily wages in 
the spring were about 3}d., that the price of a cow ranged from 2/. 
to 1/, 108,, that meal was 78. a hundred; while in 1719 a quarter 
of mutton could be had for 18. 3d., 28 lbs. of beef cost the large 
sum of 3s. 3d., and the price of half a barrel of wheat was 6s. 

The apparent smallness of the sums allotted in the divers settle- 
ments and wills quoted in this volume as jointures for widows 
and dowries for younger children gives an approximate notion of 
the cost of living at the time these were made. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sums varying from gol. 
to 200]. yearly seem to have been looked upon by Lord 
Belmore’s ancestors as fit and sufficient provision for their 
wives in the event of their becoming widows. Ladies who 
had not had the good luck to marry a gentleman of great estate 
were considered amply provided for with meagre incomes 
ranging from 217, to 40l. yearly. The younger children of the 
Armars, the Lowrys, and the Corrys, the three families whose 
private annals are here collected, received portions of from 1,000, 
to 2,000. A thousand pounds in the eighteenth century must 
have been considered a dowry large enough to attract a husband 
quite irrespectively of personal favour. We tind here recorded how 
one prudent father (not a Corry, but a Corry’s son-in-law), having 
the misfortune to have among his five daughters one with a squint, 
told a friend that, while each of the others was to have 5ool., her 
portion should be 1,000/., and met his friend’s objection to the 
eK injustice of such a division of his property with the 
shrewd remark that he rather thought the extra 5o00l. would 
make her see straight. It must be borne in mind that the estates 
from which these jointures and settlements were to be paid yielded 
incomes of from 1,000/, to 1,400/. a year, so that the sums assigned 
to the spinsters and widows were not out of proportion to the 
family means. : 

Lord Belmore, as we have seen, does not estimate “ tenant’s 
improvements ” at the high value at which some of the exponents 
of the wrongs of Ireland would have them rated by the world at 
large. On this subject he says:— 

Even at a period since the famine it was, I have been told, a not un- 
frequent custom in Tyrone for a tenant to take three crops of oats out of 
the land, and then let it “ come to”—that is, run back into natural grass 


and weeds. Now, however, on many farms I believe grass seeds are sown, 
when land is laid down. 


The form in which the rentals were kep/ Wuring my grandfather and 
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father’s, and the early part of my own time, was such, that it is not easy 
to use them for purposes of comparing the values of particular townlands, 
(as they formed one very long account treating each particular estate as a 
unit). " This system of course involves some trouble, in picking out the 
value of each townland. But I am inclined to doubt if rents on my 
Tyrone property at least have ever, as a rule, exceeded what they were at 
tlieend of the war in 1815; after which there was a very heavy reduction. 
Leases in Tyrone granted about that time are about up to the present letting 
value of the land. 

It must indeed be difficult, or indeed impossible, in most Irish 
families to get at any exact information on any subject from 
accounts; for, when kept at all, they were kept in such an 
irregular and haphazard way as to be almost useless, In striking 
instance of this we may quote the way in which the accounts 
were rendered for the funeral of the Lord Belmore who died in 
1802. He died at Bath, and his body was brought over to 
Ireland to be buried; there was a great gathering at the funeral, 
and much money was spent. One of the men of business em- 
ployed stated that he knew the sum that he had spent, for he 
ot a bag containing sixty guineas with him when he left Dublin, 
and counted how much was left in it when he came back. 

Luckily for Lord Belmore, his ancestors never gave themselves 
up to the extravagances which ruined so many of the Irish gentry 
in the eighteenth century. They devoted themselves to buying 
land and building houses. One of them carried his love of 
building a little too far, for he “reduced the property from one 
of the largest in Ireland to one under 20,000 statute acres.” 
They also seem to have had a happy knack of living on good terms 
with their tenants, without expending anything to speak of on im- 
eter ag such expenditure, as their memorialist explains, not 

eing the custom in that part of the country. 

Of those domestic details which shed so much light on the social 
state of a ey there is not much to be gleaned from this his- 
tory, which is principally a compilation of legal documents. 
Many persons, however, may be interested in a version of that 
strange tale known as the “ Beresford Ghost Story,” dear to all 
lovers of the supernatural, which is here given in the appendix. 
It is warranted as correct on no less an authority than the present 
Archbishop of Armagh, who, as a great-great-grandson of one of 
the principal actors and collaterally descended from the other, cer- 
tainly ought to know all about it,if any one does. Nichola Sophia 
Hamilton, who afterwards became Lady Beresford, had made an 
agreement with the Earl of Tyrone of the De la Poer family, with 
whom she had been brought up, that whichever of them died first 
was to appear to the other if there was any truth in revealed 
religion, in which neither of them had any faith. One morn- 
ing Lady Beresford, who was paying a visit, came down to 
breakfast in a very agitated state, with a black ribbon round 
her wrist. When her husband, Sir Tristram, asked her what 
was the matter, she begged him to ask no questions, but told 
him that the post would bring him tidings of Lord Tyrone’s 
death, and that he would in the next year be the father of a 
son. These predictions came true; the expected letter brought 
the news that Lord Tyrone had died the Saturday before, and 
in due time a son was born. Lady Beresford always continued 
to wear the ribbon round her wrist. Sir Tristram died, and his 
widow after a time married a Captain Gorges, who turned out so 
badly that she had to separate from him. When she was living 
in Dublin, she gave a dinner party to celebrate her birthday, 
and invited an old clergyman who had christened her :— 

He was the first arrival, and she told him she was just forty-eight that 

day. “No,” said he, “ you are only forty-seven; you were born in 1666.” 
She grew deadly pale. “Are you sure ?” she said. “Certain,” he said. 
“You have then,” she replied, “ signed my death-warrant. I have only a 
few hours to live.” She retired to her room, sent for her son Sir Marcus, 
for her daughter Lady Riverston, and, I believe, Henry, Archbishop of 
Dublin. She then told the story for the first time of Lord Tyrone appear- 
ing to her, telling her of his death; that she would have a son who would 
marry his brother’s daughter, and that she would make a most unfortunate 
marriage, and die on her forty-seventh birthday. He touched her wrist to 
prove his appearance was real, and the flesh and sinews shrank, on which 
she always wore a black riband. She was buried in Lord Cork’s vault, 
under the Communion table in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Her son, Sir Marcus Beresford, we may add, married Catherine, 
Baroness de la Poer, with whom he got the great possessions in 
the county of Waterford which his descendant still owns, and was 
created Earl of Tyrone, his son becoming Marquess of Waterford. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BENGAL.* 


ngvaat a handbook should be compiled to meet the wants of 
the increasing class who visit India for pleasure, sport, or 
political capital was inevitable. And it followed naturally that 
our vast dependency should be included in the familiar series: of 
foreign handbooks. With these postulates it may be conceded 
that, in many respects, the late M.P. for Falmouth was well fitted 
for the task. r. Eastwick was long connected with India 
through Haileybury and the East India Company. He is an 
excellent Persian scholar, and is familiar with the Urdu and the 
Hindi languages. He has qualified himself for the duty of an 
editor by one or more visits to India, and, to judge from his 
preface, there is scarcely a dignitary of any kind, from Lieutenant- 
Pemey and Secretaries to railway and steam agents and Persian 

unshis, who has not given him valuable information or timely 


* Handbook of the Bengal Presidency, withan Account of Calcutta City. 
With Maps and Plans. By E. B. Eastwick, Esq. C.B. London: John 
Murray. 1882. 


aid. Possibly if the work had been compiled entirely on the plan 
adopted by Mr. W. W. Hunter, of entrusting particular cities and 
districts to the hands of qualified local writers, a more perfect 
volume would have been turned out. But Indian officials are 
now so occupied with current work, statistics of crime, famine, 
education, and public works, that few have any leisure for books 
of this sort, in which ancient history must be mixed up, like a 
salad, with modern ways and appliances. And we gather that 
some of the letterpress is in substance the work of Com- 
missioners and philologists. On the whole, if there are several 
blunders and omissions and some statements likely to mislead 
tourists, the book is compact and serviceable, and we are glad to 
bear testimony to its merits, 

Mr. Eastwick is a scholar and a purist in spelling; but he 
might surely have tolerated the Province of Oudh or Oude. 
What must be the feelings of a gentleman with the barest rudi- 
ments of any native language when told that Lucknow—it should, 
of course, be Lakhnau—is the capital of Awadh, and that the ex- 
King himself has made the charming suburb of Garden Reach 
uninhabitable by Englishmen owing to his rabble of retainers 
and his discordant menagerie? It is fair to state that Mr. 
Eastwick gives the stupid old spelling, as well as the new trans- 
literation of famous places so precious in the eyes of philologists 
and prigs. In the case of obscure hamlets and bazaars of no repute 
beyond their own district and province, formal and precise ortho- 
graphy may be tolerated and approved. But what is the use of 
compelling Englishmen and Englishwomen to write about Katak 
(Cuttack), Kanhpur (Cawnpore), Hawa (Howrah), or to insist 
on it that Clive won a great victory at Pdldshi? The plain of 
Plassey has long gone into the river and the new fashion may 
well follow it. Mr. Eastwick’s maps, though correct geographic- 
ally, are perplexing for an ordinary tourist, What, we may ask, 
does any one just landed at Bombay or Calcutta look for in a 
map? He does not want lists of bazaars and gunjes, or unim- 
portant streams. When he unfolds such a document he looks at 
once for the lines of railway, for the great towns, and for the 
Sudder or headquarters of large districts which he intends to 
visit or where he has a friend. He might also like to see at a 
glance where one province ends and another begins, and the 
direction of the telegraph lines, which do not always correspond 
with the lines of rail. Nothing would be more simple t 
to paint the telegraph in blue, the railway in red, the ordinary 
roads in black, and the provinces and zil/ahs in green, pink, and 
yellow. The map of Calcutta itself is, however, perspicuous, and 
there are probably few cities in the world in which the general 
topography is marked out by such clear and striking features. The 
river Hooghly on one side, the canal and the Salt-water lake on 
the other, and the dense hamlets that begin after Chitpore on 
the north and after Alipore and Ballygunge on the south, facili- 
tate the study of Calcutta asa whole. Those who have a fancy 
to thread its bazaars and distinguish between Roman Catholic, 
Armenian, Scotch, Greek, and English churches and other details, 
may spend half the cold season there without exhausting the area 
of inquiry and antiquarian knowledge. 

There is a good deal of preliminary information as to climate, 
dress and outfit, and money, which is generally correct and useful. 
But on several points Mr. Kastwick must expect a wide divergence 
of opinion. That “bathing in cold water is to be avoided” will 
stagger many an old hand who owes much of his health and 
activity in India to his matutinal bath, or to the inversion of half 
a dozen porous pots filled overnight, in a cascade on his head 
and shoulders. “ High boots of sambar, or elk skin,” even if pro- 
curable, are not necessary. For shooting, the ordinary English or 
Scotch article will do admirably. We doubt whether it is indis- 
pensable to the comfort of an outgoing passenger in the Bay of 
Biscay to know that in such a longitude and latitude Anson beat 
the French in 1747 or Rodney the Spanish fleet in 1780. If the 
voyage from Aden to Galle ever occupies “about five days,” all 
we can say is that P. and O. steamers and other Companies must 
now have developed a speed that distances the Cunard, the White 
Star, and other fleets noted for doing more than their 300 miles a 
day. The exact distance between those two ports is 2,145 miles, 
and it usually takes nine or ten of the weariest days ever 
passed at sea. Against the full force of the S.W. monsoon pas- 
sengers from India in July and August have to make the coast of 
Africa and run up to Aden under its lee, and this consumes twelve 
days and more in unenviable tossing. It is also new to us that 
the well-known shoal, the James and Mary, at the confluence of 
two other rivers with the Hooghly above Diamond Harbour, is 
derived from two Bengali words, “ Jal Mavi,” the “ deadly water.” 
Tradition, which in such matters as our early navigation to the 
port of Calcutta may be trusted, maintains that the shoal is so 
called from a vessel of that name which sank there in a cyclone in 
the early or middle part of last century. This is just a case where 
we might back the traditions of Bengal pilots and harbour-masters 
and old charts against all the dictionaries in the world. Will 
Mr. Eastwick, or Mr. Hunter his guide, seriously assure us that 
local boatmen on the Damudar or the Rup Narayan, the two 
rivers referred to, ever talk about the Jal Mari at their confluence 
with the Hooghly? No such combination is known to Ryots or 
practical Orientalists, and the two native words would not mean 
“* deadly water.” 

The main features of the work are the descriptions of large 
towns and the directions for taking such routes in the interior as 
may combine the largest number of interesting objects with a 
reasonable expenditure of time, money, and trouble. In this view 
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the traveller is shown how he can visit Rangoon and the Burmese 
province by steamer, and Cuttack, Poori, and Bhubaneswar by 
steamer or palanquin; how he can take a run to the old capital of 
Bengal at Dacca and see some of the finest ground for hog-hunting 
by the way; how he may turn aside from the main line of the 
Kast India Railway and inspect the ruins of Rajmahal, and cross 
the river to the jungles that hide the ruins of Pandua and Gaur; 
and how a branch line of railway has now supplanted some sixty 
miles of an execrable road over which palanquins and light carts 
used to jolt the traveller from Patna toGaya. Possibly the concise 
and clear information afforded about these less familiar places may 
dissipate the popular fallacy that there is “ nothing to be seen” in 
Bengal or between Calcutta and Benares ; and that “ doing India” 
means a mournful retrospect at the well at Cawnpore, a gay party 
at the Taj Mahal by moonlight, and a walk with an intelligent 
local guide round the ruins of the Lucknow Residency, which, to 
borrow an expression of an old sea captain to a French officer, 
proved “ stronger, sir, than any of your scientific fortresses.” And 
yet for visitors to spots associated with Oriental splendour and the 
heroic deeds of Englishmen in 1857, this volume is full of hints; 
and the transition, in Mr. Eastwick’s pages, from Hindu _inscrip- 
tions and Chinese pilgrims, to Hindu Rao’s House, the Flagstaff 

_ Tower, and the Kaisar Bagh, is managed with as little abruptness 
and inconsequence as the cases admitted. 

Mr. Eastwick will probably thank us if we notice sundry 
mistakes or omissions, the more remarkable as he has taken pains 
to record a good many inscriptions on tombs and tablets which 
have rarely, if ever, been collected together. The statues, busts, 
and portraits of the statesmen, taken indiscriminately from both 
parties in England, who in one century have made India what it 
now is, are described in the account of Government House, 
Calcutta, There, we are reminded, are the first and the second 
Hastings ; the Wellesley of Mysore, and the Wellesley of Assaye ; 
John Adam, with his amplitude of necktie, sufficient to have 
strangled the offending James Silk Buckingham of the press; 
Lady William Bentinck, and many others. But what can have 
become of the statue of Lord Dalhousie which used to con- 
front his prototype Wellesley, and how came Mr. Eastwick to 
omit the magniticent portrait of the former by Watson Gordon? 
For years it used to Cae on the staircase, and there are some 
men living who, like the old Sepoy commemorated by Macaulay, 
never pas it without making their salaam to the great 
Proconsul. What Mr. Eastwick calls the pictures of Louis XV. 
and his Queen used to be known as the pictures of the Dauphin 
and his Consort, the father and mother of Louis XVI. They 
were said not to have been presented by any reigning dynasty 
of France to the Court of Directors, but to have been captured from 
a French vessel on its way to one of the small colonies of Pondi- 
cherry or Mahé. At any rate, these pietures could not have been 
the work of Delaroche, as stated in the guide-book, if Paul 
Delaroche is thereby intended. While the immortal triumvirate 
of Serampore—Carey, Marshman, and Ward—are duly com- 
memorated in the account of that ancient settlement of the Danes, 
we are surprised to see no mention of the Friend of India news- 
paper, which for years, we might say for generations, was issued 
trom “the city of the worshipful Rama,” for we may just as well 
translate what Mr. Eastwick is pleased to remind us ought to be 
spelt Skrirampur, Sixty years ago that paper argued boldly and 
nobly against the hideous custom of Suttee, and greatly helped Mr. 
Poynder at the Court of Proprietors and Lord William Bentinck in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta. Subsequently to that date its 
articles were written by men who understood the temperament of the 
natives and the peculiar position of the Indian Government fully 
as well as they knew how to write leading articles. If in opposition, 
the Friend's criticism was just and its language temperate; if, as 
often happened, it supported the policy of the Government, it had 
a large fund of information and a calmness and fairness to which 
its rivals could lay no claim. There was a time when some states- 
men would “rouse themselves to listen ” and others “forget to sneer” 
as each Thursday brought the Serampore deliverance on the Bible 
in Government schools, the defects in our criminal system, or the 
policy to be pursued with Shah Sujah, Gwalior, or Ranjit Sing. 
Amongst the inscriptions to soldiers, administrators, and public 
but non-official men, some are not unfamiliar owing to Macaulay’s 
writings, Kaye’s biographies, or the class of books called forth 
by mutinies and more recent expeditions. The most concise 
display the best taste, and are inscribed to the late Bishop Cotton, 
to Sir Edward East, the founder of the liberal education of the 
modern Hindu, to the late Justice Norman, and to Lady Canning! 
But there is one in the churchyard of the old or St. John’s Cathedral, 
built in 1787, which raises feelings very different from those with 
which we contemplate the sepulchres of fearless men and women 
who died at their posts, “trying to do their duty.” Anglo- 
Indians may remember not far from the tomb of Sir B. Malkin, a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Vourt, a domed building with four 
pillars. Here it is recorded of a certain Mrs. Francis Johnson 
that she was born in the Madras Presidency on the roth of 
April, 1725, and that, in 1738, or when not fourteen years of age, 
she “ intermarried ” with Parry Purple Templer, Faq. who was 
no less a person than nephew to the Governor of Calcutta. Her 
second husband was James Altham of Calcutta, who. unluckil 
died of small-pox a few days after his marriage. Nothing daunted, 
Miss Crooke, for such had been her maiden name, succeeded 
in winning the affections of Mr. Watts, well known in Orme and 
other early histories as member of the Provincial Council of 
Moorshedabad and afterwards senior member of Council at 


jat.” 


Calcutta. By this third marriage Mrs. Templer-Altham-Watts had 
four children. One died in his infancy; another became Edward 
Watts, of Hunslope Park, Buckinghamshire; a third was the 
wife and widow of G. Poyntz Ricketts, Governor of Barbadoes ; 
and the fourth, Amelia, married Charles Jenkinson afterwards 
Earl of Liverpool. But we have to add that subsequently to the 
death of the senior member of Council, the widow Watts in 1774 
—she was then nearly fifty—intermarried with the “ ane 
Chaplain of the Presidency of Fort William,” the Rev. W. 
Johnson, by whom she had no issue. We should much like to 
know how often this lady made the passage to England by the 
Cape, or to whom she entrusted the future Lady Liverpool ; 
but all that the inscription adds is that she died on the 3rd 
of February, 1787, “ the oldest British resident in Bengal, univer- 
sally beloved, respected, and revered.” A copy of her journal or 
of her letters to her kinsfolk would be invaluable to any writer on 
the Anglo-Indian manners of the last century. 

We are not sure whether Mr. Eastwick has been well advised in 
giving us a vocabulary and dialogues, even though he has had the 
assistance of such a scholar as Mr. Beames. Errors in spelling are 
frequent. Some of the Hindi or Urdu sentences are capable of 
much improvement, and not a few of the Bengali phrases are 
absolutely erroneous. It is unsound philology to say that a “ very 
large number of Sanskrit words has been imported into the lan- 
guage.” The truth is that Bengali is simply a derivative of 
Sanskrit. ‘Ihe greater portion of its component parts are directly 
traceable to the parent Sanskrit. The importations have been 
Persian and Arabic words, and there are some local and rustic 
terms which it is very different to assign to any older stock. They 
may be waifs of a pre-Aryan language. A singular mistake is 
made in the translation into Bengali of the very common phrase 
“ Of what caste are you?” Mr, Eastwick translates it “ Tumi ki 
The only form of this necessary question to which a 
Bengali will ever respond is “ Tumi ki Lok.” Anything else gets 
from him the stolid Anan or “ What’s your wull? ” of a Scotch 
peasant. There was no reason, too, why the blank opposite the 
word friendship should not have been supplied by the common word 
dosti or alap or bandhuta, Surely it is not insinuated that Orientals 
neither love nor hate? We might prolong these observations, but 
we recollect that Mr, Eastwick comes before the public as a guide, 
and not as an interpreter of vernacular dialects, In the former 
capacity he has achieved a certain success. But for the compila- 
tion of a useful and accurate vocabulary, especially of an 
improving and spoken language like Bengali, a knowledge of 
both the classical and the colloquial forms, ability to select the best 
vernacular standard out of several kinds, and the assistance of a 
native Pundit versed in English, Sanskrit, and Bengali, are abso- 
lutely indispensable. 


FARNBOROUGH HALL.* 


FrAkNBORO UGH HALL is by no means an artistic novel, and 
the incidents of the slight plot are as desultory as the free 
and easy style; but it is pleasant reading, and may possibly be 
profitable. We do not know that a farmer of advanced ideas, 
anxious to turn over his capital advantageously in the face of 
keen foreign competition, is likely to go to a novel for “ wrinkles.” 
Yet perhaps he might do worse than read Mr. Simmons’s book for 
suggestions which frequently strike us as original, and which, for 
all we know, might pay and prove practicable. As for the story, as 
we have said, it is slight enough, and though the gentleman who is 
appropriately named Mr. Hope succeeded beyond his sanguine ex- 
pectations, it must be remembered that, before launching on a 
new farming venture, all the conditions had been arranged to his 
entire satisfaction. He was fortunate in his family; he was 
fortunate in his neighbours; and, above all, he was fortunate in 
a pearl of a landlord. Considering his intelligence, industry, and 
advantages, it is no wonder that he did well; had he failed with 
so much conspiring in his favour, the outlook for our agricultural 
interest would be dark indeed. Mr. Hope, moreover, had had 
melancholy experiences to teach him—experiences which had 
reduced him from despondency nearly to despair. In happier 
times, when the American prairies raised butlaloes instead of 
wheat and bullocks, and when the Americans of the old 
settled States consumed the fruits of their harvests, he might 
have taken rank in his county as a little yeoman-prince. He 
was a well-educated man of gentlemanly manners, he seems 
to have possessed more than a sufficiency of capital, and he 
occupied a holding of a thousand acres. But his family was 
expensive in its habits; his farm was highly rented, and he 
was shackled by all kinds of embarrassing covenants. He 
clearly foresaw the crisis towards which we were drifting with 
growing foreign competition, but the crisis had been precipi- 
tated by a succession of disastrous seasons. or three years 
he had barely covered his working expenses; rent, tithes, and 
rates had all to be paid out of capital ; the annual return of 
ten per cent. on rent sounded like a mockery; and when his 
farm, on the expiration of the lease, was offered him at a re- 
duction of twenty per cent., he flatly refused it. Nor did 
he fare better in selling off his stock and implements. Legiti- 
mate customers had no money to buy, and he saw his sub- 


* Farnborough Hall; or, New Life in the Old Farm. By Hubert 
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stance divided among a gang of “knock-out men.” His only 
satisfaction was in speaking his mind to “the Squire,” to whom 
he told some unwelcome home truths. Of course he thought of 
emigrating with the wreck of his fortune ; when, happily for him, 

- he met a shrewd and friendly Australian settler, who showed him 
the shady side of the colonial picture, and offered the suggestion 
upon which he acted. Are your family prepared to rough it in 
log huts in the back settlements ? was the first question asked by 
this intelligent colonist. They are not, he went on, answering 
himself, nok is there any necessity for their doing so. You have 
only to stay in England and to resolve to submit to a small per- 
centage of the sacrifices and privations you are - to face 
cheerfully abroad. False pride can be the only objection to your 
doing intinitely better in England, while living far more comfort- 
ably and in civilized society. Never was such an opening for 
clever tenant-farmers. Farms go a-begging; landlords at their 
wit's end for tenants are compelled to be complaisant; and you 
already have got a Ground Game Act passed as a substantial in- 
stalment of the legislation which must set in in favour of the 
tenants. All you have to do is to determine to throw pride over- 
board ; to live frugally; to be ready to turn your hand to any- 
thing, and to persuade your children that they must work like 
their father. 

Such, in brief, was the sage advice upon which Mr. Hope pro- 
ceeded to act. And he managed so well that he not only secured 
as good shooting for himself as any squire of reasonable ambition 
need have desired, but very speedily, out of his satisfactory pro- 
tits, could indulge his wife and daughters with a dance and a 
garden party. It was not so much that he was specially fortunate 
in his farm, for the soil was light, and the outgoing tenant had let 
the land get woefully out of condition. But most luckily he had 
hit upon a phoenix of landlords who was not only liberal to 
absurdity, but singularly open to conviction. The master mind of 
Mr. Hope asserted its supremacy from the first; and young Sir 
Ilugh Power, after some faint show of hesitation, invariably 
ussented to the hard terms proposed to him. It is to be assumed, 
of course, that Mr. Hope showed himself conscientious, and did 
not unduly abuse his superior knowledge and intellectual ascendency. 
And so Sir Hugh seems to have thought; for, although he had 
been ruthlessly ridden over in the bargaining, he gracefully sent 
flowers and fruit to deck the rooms for the dance which his easily- 
rented tenant found the means of giving. Though tenants had been 
breaking in his debt and getting into long arrears, he was by no 
means hard in arranging about money matters. His personal 
habits were simple, and he was inclined, so far as his dependents 
were concerned, to carry even to excess the principle of “ Live and 
let live.” But he did make something of a fight with Mr. Hope 
as to reservations about the shooting on the farm. Mr. Hope 
would listen to nothing of the kind. He was fond of shooting 
himself, and felt that it was the tenants’ right to have the sport ; 
but at the same time he promised to invite his landlord to share it. 
‘The final agreement was, that Mr. Hope should act in the capacity 
of head-keeper; that he should receive 50/. per annum for an 
under-keeper, who might be employed on the farm at harvest- 
time, and us hedger to him in ordinary; and that all the winged 
and ground game when shot should become the property 
of the occupier. Taking this as a sample of the more material 
conditions of his lease, it is easily to be understood that 
he farmed at a profit. In fact, thanks to his shrewdness 
and promptitude, things went so well with him that the narrative 
is almost monotonous. He had money enough left from his former 
jailures for his present enterprises, and he laid it out with spirit 
znd judgment. He bought steam tackle for deep subsoil plough- 
ing, and placed it in charge of one of his sons. He would have 
uvthing to say to cropping in rotation under covenants. His 
notion, and we believe it to be a sound one, was to rear as much 
stock of all kinds as the land would carry, while the land would 
in turn be plentifully supplied with manure; and to send his pro- 
duce to market, when prices for produce ruled low, in the shape 
of the sleek beasts which had fattened on it. Nor did he confine 
himself to farming properly so called. He had remarked that the 
men who had tided through the worst times were those who had 
shown a certain versatility in cultivation; so, being advised thereto 

' by a long-headed gardener—for he was almost as happy in some of 
his upper servants as in his landlord—he gave the man one of his 
tields to be laid out as a market-garden. As he-said, if suburban 
market-gardeners can grow vegetables at a handsome profit while 
paying a rent of six pounds per acre, surely farmers in the country 
vught to be able to undersell them, after making allowance for the 
cost of railway freight. He had some trouble with the rank and 
tile of his field hands; but, on the whole, he managed them 
creditably. As labour was scarce in the neighbourhood, he felt 
that they were in a measure his masters, and that consequent 

their caprices must be considered. He found it pay him to sec | 
some beer casks for them on occasion, although he had com- 
pounded with them for beer money, since the beer put fresh spirit 
into their work ; and by that timely and judicious piece of liberality 
he secured his cut wheat while that of his neighbours was left out 
to be rotted. In fact, his system of husbandry always favourably 
contrasted with that of two representative neighbours on either 
side. One of these was a working farmer of the old-fashioned 
school, who detested all new-fangled notions, who was short of 
capital, and starved his land. The other was a gentleman farmer, 
but likewise’of the old school, who, if he did not actually waste 
his substance in riotous living, had at least refused to reform expen- 
diture when the times got bad, The former is helped along by 


the happy accident of one of Mr. Hope’s quick-witted sons falling 
in love with his daughter, and consequently devoting himself to 
the old gentleman's interests. But the latter is brought to signal 
grief, and is made to point a moral accordingly. 

Although the interest of the book turns mainly on successful 
farming, yet there is a good deal of byplay of one kind or 
another. Mr. Hope has a pair of owe sons and a couple of 
attractive and rather accomplished daughters. One son, as we 
have said, pays attentions to the old farmer's daughter, a girl who 
is all that can be desired both in looks and domestic qualities. 
One of the young ladies naturally falls in love with the fasci- 
nating son of the gentleman-farmer neighbour; while the other, 
carrying the heart of her landlord by storm, makes a far more 
brilliant hit. And, if Sir Hugh Power had made Miss Hope's 
acquaintance before talking over business arrangements with her 
father, we could better have understood the favourable terms on. 
which the latter rented Farnborough Hall. Then there are 
various sporting or rustic side-incidents which are more or less 
quietly sensational. ‘There is the merry September shooting- 
party, when Mr. Hope receives his landlord and a couple of 
visitors, and demonstrates to them, by a highly respectable bag, 
that the shooting arrangements he had proposed were in every way 
desirable. There is the night chase, ith dogs and sacks, after 
a badger, who had made his earth in one of the covers on 
the farm; and there is a still more exciting hunt after a 
lion, supposed to have broken loose from a travelling menagerie. 
The ravages in the sheepfolds were matters of fact, and, so far, the 
general alarm in the county was well founded. But the “ lion,” 
when he was knocked over and examined, proved to be a huge 
Newfoundland that had betaken himself to nocturnal marauding, 
and carried it on for some time with impunity. Nevertheless the 
story is amusingly told, as is that of the owl with a trap-chain at 
its leg, which, having made its home in one of the attics, gave the 
venerable farmhouse the reputation of being haunted. Altogether 
there is so much of the freshness of the fields and woods about 
Farnborough Hall that we find it infinitely preferable to the 
ordinary love tales which ring the changes upon sighs and mawkish 
sentimentality, 


MAORI RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY.* 


igen religious ideas of the Maoris, or natives of New Zealand, 
are peculiarly interesting to the student of mythology and of 
belief. 1t is vain to attempt to investigate these forms of human 
development without taking into account the historical and social 
conditions of the races which tell the stories and practise the 
rites of this or that creed. Now we have plenty of thoroughly 
trustworthy information about Maori “culture.” The natives of 
New Zealand occupied, when they were first discovered by Euro- 

ans, a narrow ledge between savagery and the higher form of 
arbarism. They were far removed in social condition from the 
estate of the Murri, or natives of Australia, and as far from the 
miserable stage to which the Bushmen of Africa have probably 
descended from some more prosperous existence. ‘The New 
Zealanders were, socially, very much on a level with the more 
developed tribes of Red Men in America; but were, on the whole, 
less happily provided with the material instruments of nascent 
civilization. Their country produced scarcely any large animals fit 
for food, and nore which it was possible to domesticate as carriers 
of weights and burdens. Oxen, horses, bears, deer, did not exist 
for the New Zealanders, and rats, as we learn from the little book 
which Mr. Shortland has just published, contributed a good deal to 
their store of animal food. Probably this scarcity of meat (in spite 
of supplies of fish and of birds) established, if it did not 
originate, the New Zealand practice of cannibalism. Again, pro- 
gress in New Zealand was retarded by ignorance of the metals. 
Few races have been more ingenious and artistic in the manu- 
facture of weapons of stone; and in the convoluted curves of 
Maori art we seem to see the beginnings of the decorative style 
afterwards developed chiefly by Celtic races. But, without 
metals, without beasts of burden, with scanty supplies of food, and 
with no cereal worthy to be compared to Indian corn, the New 
Zealanders had but a poor equipment for the struggles of human 
existence. They were an agricultural race, within the limits of 
their conditions. Mr. Shortland does not describe their agri- 
culture, but we presume that, like the New Caledonians, they had 
terraced gardens irrigated by the expenditure of considerable 
labour and ingenuity. Only a race which cultivated the soil in 
small holdings would have had the comparatively strict, though 
puzzling, Maori laws of land tenure. To buy a piece of land from 
a native owner in New Zealand is as perilous as to purchase real 
estate in Ireland. Chiefs are apt to claim power to sell, but it 
proves on inquiry that they often part with parcels of land which 
are not really their own property, but belong to the tribe in its 
corporate character, or are claimed by individuals. Titles to 
Maori lands date from the conquest, or rather from the great 
Maori emigration to New Zealand. The country was settled, at 
a period to which we can only assign a conjectural date, by 
certain canoe-loads of Polynesian adventurers. The memory 
of the settlement lives in tradition; and, though myths have 
found their way into the legend, a good deal of history 
also survives. or example, the story of the invasion told 
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how the stone seats of a great leader of the emigration were 
buried under a certain ancient tree; and when the tree lately 
ielded to tempest, or old age, the venerable relics were found, 
ike the bones of Agamemnon, just where tradition pointed to 
their resting-place. A long and rather dult tale in Mr. Short- 
land’s new Silaine gives an account of the early appropriation and 
naming of various territories. Narratives of this sort contain 
evidence as to Maori titles to land; but some holders go further 
back, and the author of Old New Zealand mentions a claimant who 
derived both his title and his lineage from the time when “a 
monstrous eft was lord and master of earth.” That is to say, he 
claimed to be a child of the Lizard which originally came out of a 
cavern and held the soil. Mr. Shortland says little or nothing 
about this very primitive sort of pedigree, and indeed his whole 
account of Maori religion, as given in this volume, is far from 
exhaustive. The claim to land, like everything else among the 
Maoris, depends ultimately on mana—that is, a kind of mystic 


and transcendental power and hereditary sacredness which attaches* 


to certain persons, and can be transferred to all material objects 
from real estate to boiled potatoes. This curious fiction is chiefly 
found existing among the races of the Pacific. It has evidently 
had so much influence among them on the development of ideas 
of property that we wish some student would make special 
researches into the subject, and try to discover the precise 
part which the theory of personal sacredness has played in 
the evolution of the conception of property. The mana, or 
transcendental right in newly appropriated land, was originally 
vested in the chief of the family which took possession of 
unoccupied soil. By virtue of his mana the chief shared the 
land among his tribe, and the shares when once made held 
good, and gave a title to all the descendants of the first acquirer. 
Thus a New Zealand tribe has its lands in individual property, 
and its folk-land, “lands not yet meted out,” which it holds by the 
mana rahi, or “ great mana” of the chief. Lately, Mr. Shortland 
says, it has become common to transfer the mana to the Maori 
king, or some other great chief, to prevent clandestine sales. As 
to the descent of land, bovs succeed to their father’s, girls to their 
mother’s, real property. If a woman marries “a man of another 
tribe” she forfeits all right to land in her mother’s tribe. But we 
must not, therefore, assume that the Maoris are “endogamous,” 
for Mr. Shortland says nothing here to show whether he uses the 
word “ tribe” to signify local tribe, or tribe of descent and blood 
kinship. His earlier volume on Maori Traditions we do not happen 
to have by us; but his present treatise leaves so much unexplained 
on which he could doubtless throw light that we hope he may 
some day give a more complete and scientific account of Maori 
customs and beliefs. 

Enough has been said to show that the Maoris possessed more 
than the germs of civilization. It should be added that they werea 
slave-holding race, and that they had long left behind them the period 
in which descent is mainly traced by the female side. They had 
two very important institutions—a sacred gentry, from whom came 
chiefs “honoured like gods by the people,” and a sort of men called 
Tohungas, and specially pr bat, remember the mythical and 
genealogical traditions, and to perform the religious and magical 
rites of the race. In these nobles and priests we may recognize 
the germs of Brahminical and warlike castes, like those of the 
Aryans of India. Mr. Shortland obtained his information about 
mythology and belief from a Tohunga, who died soon after 
divulging facts which he believed to be sacred. The cosmogonic 
myths of New Zealand do not differ much in character from those 
of all other races, savage and civilized, but, like other Polynesian 
legends, they show the handling of a semi-religious order of men, 
and betray the influence of nascent metaphysics. The Maori 
Tohungas had got bas hay the period of thought in which man’s 
curiosity is satisfied by the statement that a wolf, a boar, a duck, 
or a spider made the world, while men were developed, by natural 
selection, out of the lowér animals. Nor do we find many traces 
of the theory that all things were once portions of the body of a 
monstrous man or woman, a theory current from Chaldza to Lake 
Superior, and from Scandinavia to Egypt. The Tohungas threw 
the beginnings of things as far back as possible, and started with 
a series of abstractions, like “ Night,” drifting Night,” “ moan- 
ing Night,” “Space,” “ Morning,” “abiding Day,” the “ fast-bound 
Void,” the “ blustering Wind,” and so forth. These abstractions 
were, as is natural to savage metaphysicians, conceived of as 
living beings, with parts and passions. Many of those beings are 
now Atua, or Gods, and, as we understand, the mysterious mana, the 
mainspring of Maori society, descends through the Atua to 
ancestral ghosts and ‘livid: chiefs. Then we have the myth of 
the separation of Rangi and Papa, Heaven and Earta, Ouranos 
and Gaia, which precisely corresponds to the repulsive Greek 
legend on the same subjects. The divine children of Heaven and 
Earth were smothered in the dark secular embrace of their parents, 
and thrust them for ever apart, as Kronos practically divorced 
Ouranos and Gaia. The origin of species is accounted for by 
Tane’s many marriages with wives who bore him, not children, 
but stones and grasses and trees and lower animals, As yet man 
was not, and these strange progenies of Tane’s answer to the 
sketchy and abortive efforts at the creation of man—efforts which 
failed because the created being did not harmonize with his 
enyironment—which meet us in Peruvian and Indian mythology. 
As in Australian mythology, man was at last fashioned out of a 
model of earth, into which Tane, like the Australian Pundjel, 
infused life. There follows a coarse myth, we presume, for Mr. 
Shortland cautiously gives it in untranslated Maori. The first 


earth-formed woman Tane himself married. She appears to have 
regarded this union as incestuous; she fled from Tane, saying that 
she would drag all his offspring to death. . She is now the Lady 
of Night, and this is one of the myriad myths by which early men 
accounted for the puzzling and uncomfortable ordinance of death. 
The legend of Maui’s attempt to rob the grave of its +a and 
death of its sting, is well known from the writings of Sir George 
Grey and Mr. Taylor. ; 

Mr. Shortland devotes considerable to tapu, or “ taboo,” 
as we commonly call it. The Maori theory is that sacred in- 
fluence emanates from certain persons. It becomes transferred to 
material things; for example, to food of every sort. It would be 
the height of impiety to eat what is sacred; hence the very com- 
plex laws about cooking and serving up food. Ghosts and fairies 
are afraid of a boiled potato, which, we learn from an earlier work 
of Mr. Shortland’s, the superstitious carry about at night to scare 
the wandering spirits. In the world of the dead, as in the 
Finnish, Greek, and Melanesian Hades, the spirit ‘of man which 
once tastes the food is for ever bound to dwell without hope of 
escape. So, in the belief of the Ojibbeways, he who tastes of the 
big strawberry in the spiritual world dies a kind of second death. 
As in Finnish mythology, the food in the spirit world seems. 
attractive, but is really nothing but worms and grubs and other 
abominations. The Maoris have a hero who, like the Finnish 
Wainamoinen, or the Greek Psyche, or the unnamed woman of 
the Melanesian story, went down to Hades, but escaped to upper 
air, after refusing to eat the infernal food. Maori fairies, like our 
own, steal mortal women, who may, however, be won back by 
incantations. We end by quoting the love-song which has power 
even in the shadowy “ Pa” of fairy-land :— 


What wind is this blowing softly to your skin: | 
Will you not incline towards your companion, 

To whom you clung when sleeping together, . 
Whom you clasped in your arms, ° 

Who shared your griefs. ” 
When the wind bears to you this my love, 

Incline hither thy love, 

Sighing for the couch where both slept. 

Let your love burst forth, 

As the water-spring from its source. 


This seems to us the most poetical of the Karakia, or incantations, 
in which the Maori firmly believes, These incantations are known 
to and sung by Tohungas, and compose the Atharva Veda of the 
Maori race. 


SWEET’S LAW DICTIONARY.* 
Me SWEET’S Dictionary is, like many other dictionaries, a 


monument of stupendous industry, but we cannot convince 
ourselves that this industry has been expended to the best possible 
advantage. Law is not a science which lends itself readily to this 
sort of treatment. Every part and section of it has been so 
elaborated and overgrown with dicta, decisions, and legislation 
that it is practically impossible to express in a condensed form even 
the beggarly elements of what would nevertheless in a dictionary 
constitute the subject-matter ofa single heading. The present writer 
must confess that this is his first experience of a law dictionary, 
and that it has always been a matter of curiosity to him what 
such a work contained and what end it was designed to attain. 
The perusal of Mr. Sweet’s work, which bears every trace of being 
an excellent one of its kind, has satisfied this curiosity on the first 
point ; but the second still remains in doubt. Who will use Mr, 
Sweet’s magnum opus? Not the practising barrister; for the infor- 
mation accorded under most heads is too scanty for his purposes. 
Take a heading at haphazard, ‘Breach of Trust.” Four short 
sentences dispose of the whole subject. So with “Contract.” About 
three pages, including notes, comprise all the information vouch- 
safed us on this rather large topic. In fact, one is continually 
reminded of Mr. Pickwick’s comment on Count Smorltork’s com- 
prehensive notes on England. The principles and definitions are. 
naturally of the crudest and barest nature, and the references far 
too scanty to give the book any value as a book of reference. 
Thus it cannot in any wise furnish the practising lawyer with a 
substitute for the digests to which he so frequently resorts, while 
no man in his senses would venture to quote in Court a proposition 
from even the best of law dictionaries as an independent authority. 
Then is a law dictionary suited to the needs of the student ? e 
think not. Even for this class of readers the treatment of the 
various subjects is too elementary. A student who diligent! 
committed the whole of Mr. Sweet’s work to heart might, lot 
probably would, get through the examination for either grade 
of the profession; but he would be merely a reproduction of the 
dictionary, and not necessarily a good lawyer, even for his 
standing. He would be a triumph of cramming, and that 
would all. The necessarily disjunctive nature of a work 
arranged purely on alphabetical principles effectually precludes 
its being utilized as a compressed series of text-books, order and 
cohesion being an impossibility under such conditions. No mind is 
capable of such suppleness and abstraction as to be diverted imme- 
diately from the consideration of one phase of law to f Penen 
alien and unconnected topic. “ Proctors” and “ Production,” 
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“ Presumption ” and “ Previous Conviction,” naturally follow one 
another in Mr. Sweet’s book by right of alphabetical precedence ; 
but we cannot conceive any one who, having assimilated the idea 
of Proctors or Presumptions, is immediately prepared to study the 
subject of Production or Previous Convictions. It is but fair to 
say that Mr. Sweet facilitates the use of his work as far as may be 
by a system of cross-references ; but this is, after all, an inadequate 
expedient. Possibly the student, were heso minded, might work u 
each subject by elaborate reference to each heading which coul 
by - means have any bearing thereon, and so might patch up for 
hi a sort of little treatise on the desired topic; but it by no 
means follows that he would know where to look or what to look 
for. So that on the whole, though the style of the treatment of 
each heading is elementary in the extreme—elementary indeed in 
some cases to the verge of puerility—the book is, by virtue of its 
construction, well-nigh useless to those who mainly stand in need 
of elementary instruction. So we fear that Mr. Sweet's work is 
only likely to find acceptance with the general public who are 
puzzled by law terms, and for whom a little information, adminis- 
tered in homeopathic doses, is usually sufficient. 

We are sincerely sorry not to be able to predict for the book a 
larger aud more exalted sphere of usefulness, inasmuch as it is un- 
questionably good in its way. It is of course a very difficult 
matter to criticise a law dictionary systematically ; it is impossible 
to read it through and verify every principle of law and every case 
referred to; the fairest way is perhaps to look out pointson which 
there has been recent discussion, or on which doubt still exists, 
and from the author's treatment of such crucial questions to deduce 
an — as to his general accuracy. Applying this method to 
Mr. Sweet’s work has led us to a conclusion fairly favourable to 
him in this respect. Somehow one has a preconceived impression 
that a dictionary is only likely to contain antiquated, if not obsolete, 
authorities, the labour expended on it seeming to preclude the 
= of its being brought up to recent date. Mr. Sweet in- 

ubitably exhibits a certain predilection for old cases in preference 
to new, although many of his old references may be fe to the 
necessary introduction of matter not recently before the Courts; 
but he has apparently kept his eye upon the Law Reports up to 
the time of going to press, inasmuch as he quotes some very late 
decisions. By paopting the method of criticism to which we 
have before referred, we have detected several points in which 
Mr. Sweet is somewhat behind the times. Thus, for instance, 
under the heading “Reference,” he tells us that under the 
Judicature Acts the Court “may even allow the whole action 
to be tried before a special or official referee.” This is dis- 
tinctly wrong; an official or special referee has no power 
whatever to try an action under the Judicature Acts, as settled 
by decisions to which Mr. Sweet does not refer. Nor can this 
mis-statement be accounted for by supposing it to relate to 
references under the Common Law Procedure Acts, inasmuch as 
Mr. Sweet carefully discriminates between these latter and the 
references instituted by the Judicature Acts. Again, under the 
heading “Summons,” Mr. Sweet says, “ An appeal lies from a 
Master to the Judge in Chambers, and from the Judge to the 
Divisional Court,” leaving the reader to suppose that with the 
Division Court the possibility of appeal ends, which of course is 
not the case, at least at present, whatever may be in contemplation 
by the new rules. 

Perhaps, however, it is scarcely to be expected that the region 
of practice would be the ground on which a law dictionary would 
be strongest, and we therefore select a few less practical points 
on which Mr, Sweet seems to us open to criticism. Let us take 
“General Words.” Here there is an unaccountable omission. 
There is scarcely a more important rule of construction than that 
which requires that general words following specific terms are 
limited in their interpretation to things ejusdem generis; and this 
is just the sort of doctrinal principle which we should have 
imagined would delight the heart of a lexicographer. But not 
a word does Mr. Sweet vouchsafe on the subject, either under the 
heading above mentioned or under the cogr@te one of “Special 
Words.” Again, under the title “ Bill of Lading,” he informs 
us that “a bill of lading is a negotiable instrument, and 
the property in the goods is transferred by its indorsement 
and de ivery, subject to any rights of stoppage in transitu, 
liability to freight, &c.” We were certainly under the impression, 
and are so still, that the bond-fide indorsement and delivery of a 
bill of lading ousted Pt right of stoppage in transitu over the 
goods represented thereby. Mr. Sweet does indeed, under the 

eading “ Stop in transitu,” refer to the well-known case of 
Lickbarrow v. Mason, and mentions the countervailing title of a 
bond-fide purchaser without notice ; but even here his language is 
scarcely strong enough to counteract the erroneous impression 
which would naturally be conveyed by his previous statement. 
So, again, when enunciating the principle that the separate 
estate of a married woman is answerable for all engagements 
entered into by her with reference to and on the credit of it, Mr. 
Sweet forbears to mention that this only applies to separate 
estate not fettered by any restraint or anticipation—a most impor- 
tant limitation. 

But we would by no means have it supposed from these 
instances that the book abounds with inaccuracies. Such is 
not the case. . Error is quite the exception, not at all the rule. 
Most of the titles we have looked up are unimpeachable in point 
of legal correctness, so far as they go; some are really well 
done. Such, for instance, is the very concise and clever little 
summary of the law relating to dealings with reversioners given 


under the title “Expectant Heir,” with iis cross references of 
“ Reversionary” and “Undue Influence.” Again, under the 
heading “ Mortgage,” Mr. Sweet sets forth, at fuller length than 
is his wont, a fair proportion of the leading incidents of 
this class of security. Did space permit, we could in this way 
specify very many headings in the book which are dis- 
tinctly worthy of commendation, particularly when the neces- 
sarily cramped form involved in the nature of the work is 
taken into consideration. Still one cannot help seeing that the 
fatal vice of insufficiency runs through the whole work and 
materially mars its practical value. Mr. Sweet appends deriva- 
tions to many of his legal terms which may possess some anti- 
quarian interest. Many of them appear, however, after the 
fashion of dictionary derivations, to be uncommonly far-fetched. 
His style of writing is throughout that of an accomplished 
scholar. 

We are sorry not to be able to say more for the book, 
which must have cost its author an infinity of trouble and re- 
search, The perusal of it gives one the conception of a clever 
and indefatigable author struggling fruitlessly against a task com- 
menced on a fundamentally faulty plan. We can only hope that 
Mr. Sweet may on some future occasion apply his unquestion- 
able talent and faculty of arrangement to some work affording 
greater scope for exhaustive treatment of a more limited range of 
subjects, 


RECENT CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS AND EDITIONS.* 


T is to be feared that Mr. Ellis’s edition of Ovid’s Zdis will not 

be received by scholars with the feeling of gratitude which 
was inspired by his Catullus. We find, indeed, the same brilliant 
ae sory and painstaking research which characterized his pre- 
vious work; all has been done that great critical power and un- 
sparing labour could do to make the edition as complete as 
possible ; but one necessary element of a truly monumental work is 
wanting. The subject is scarcely worthy of the skill and labour 
which have been expended on it. The question who was the 
faithless friend attacked by the poet is of no historical and little 
literary importance; no researches seem likely to throw fresh 
light upon the exact cause of Ovid’s banishment, and we venture 
to think that a scholar of European reputation might employ him- 
self more profitably than in endeavouring to solve the mytho- 
logical puzzles of which the poem so largely consists, Mr. Ellis 
tells us in the preface that chance rather than design led him to 
edit the Jbis. It may, however, fairly be suspected that the 
difficulty of the task was one of its main attractions. Scholars, 
like other artists, are naturally drawn to any work which makes 
the greatest demand upon their resources, and gives their technical 
skill the fullest play, Having found a poem which presents 
sufficient difficulty to render it interesting to them, they are prone 
to leave out of sight the question whether its intrinsic merits are 
such as to make it attractive to other people. But while we 
may regret that Mr. Ellis’s labour has been bestowed upon a 
work which is in itself somewhat tedious, it is impossible not to 
admire the completeness with which he has executed his task. 
He has collated several MSS, hitherto untouched, and has care- 
fully read through all the scholia. From these he has extracted 
the more important matter and appended it to the text. His own 
commentary is full of varied learning and shrewd conjecture, and 
is followed by an excursus dealing with points of especial diffi- 
culty. The prolegomena are divided into nine sections, treating 
of various matters of interest connected with the poem. The 
first of these attempts to solve the questions who was Ibis and 
what was the cause of Ovid’s banishment. Mr. Ellis rejects 
the opinion that Ibis was Hyginus, a freedman of Augustus, as 
some have supposed, and rather inclines to the belief that 
he was one of the tribe of delatores who became so nume~ 
rous in subsequent reigns. Mr. Ellis conjectures that the cause 
of Ovid’s banishment was some profanation of the mysteries 
of Isis involving the dishonour of the Imperial family. He 
quotes from Josephus an anecdote of the reign of Tiberius which 
seems to confirm the possibility, at any rate of his opinion 
being correct, and as we are never likely to have more accurate 
information than that which we already possess, this theory will 
serve as well as another. The second section of the prolegomena 
tells all that is known about the Zdis of Callimachus, from which 


* Publii Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex novis codicibus edidit, scholia vetera, 
commentarium, cum prolegomenis, appendice, indice, addidit R. Ellis, 
collegii Trinitatis, apud Oxonienses, Socius. Oxonii e typographeo 
Clarendoniano MDCCCLXXXI. 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Translated into English, after the Latin 
text of J.E. B. Mayor, M.A. By H. A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Classics in the University of Melbourne, &c.; and Alexander Leeper, 
M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1882. 

The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. Translated into English. By 
Alfred W. Pollard, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1882. 

The Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. A 
Revised Text, with Translation and Commentary, and Appendix. By 
Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Translated into Fagieh Verse by 
Charles James Billson, B.A., Corpus Christ’s College, Oxford. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1882. 

The Adelpha and Phormio of Terence. With Notes by Wilhelm Wagner, 
Ph.D. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1882. 
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Ovid is supposed to have derived his inspiration, and about the 
uarrel between Callimachus and Apollonius, while in a later 
ter Mr. Ellis discusses the actual extent of Ovid's obligations 
to the poem of Callimachus. On this point we need only repeat 
the words of Mr. Ellis himself:—“ Ex Callimachi Ibide quantum 
sumpserit Ovidius, incertum est, cum ne unum quidem fragmentum 
ex ea supersit.” The chapter “ De significatione Ibidis” contains 
some curious matter on the natural history of the Ibis as under- 
stood by the ancients; here and later on Mr. Ellis points out the 
Egyptian colouring which Ovid has given to his poem, and the 
repeated references to Egyptian customs which are to be found in 
it. Itis perhaps needless to say that Mr. Ellis’s notes on the text 
are scholarly and interesting. He writes in Latin, as befits a 
scholar whose reputation is by no means confined to his own 
country, and the charm of his graceful prose, together with the 
stores of varied learning with which he has illustrated his author, 
will no doubt induce many scholars to reverse the usual order of 
things, and to read the poem for the sake of the commentary. 


The three volumes of translations published by Messrs. Macmillan 
are of various degrees of merit. Messrs. Strong and Leeper have 
undertaken the difficult task of translating the Satires ot Juvenal 
“ with a view of giving a rendering which should combine 
accuracy with some elegance of style.” Their efforts have met 
with some considerable measure of success, but they are more for- 
tunate in the matter of accuracy than of elegance. The transla- 
tion will be useful chiefly to those students who require such 
assistance to understand the original. It does not possess sufficient 
literary merit to render it interesting to scholars, while obscure 
passages and references are translated with such close verbal 
fidelity as to be quite unintelligible to those readers without 
a knowledge of Latin who may wish to gain a more accurate idea 
of Juvenal’s style than is to be obtained from Johnson's imitations. 
The work, however, has been well and conscientiously done. The 
famous description of the fall of Sejanus, in the Tenth Satire, may 
be quoted as a fair example of a translation which never reaches 
a very high level of excellence, though it always affords a respect- 
able construe :— 


Some fall headlong through their own power exposed to bitter envy ; 
their long and brilliant roll of honours wrecks them; down come their 
statues, and follow the lead of the rope; then the axe, driven home, shatters 
the very wheels of their triumphal cars, and the unoffending nags have 
their legs broken. ark! the fires are hissing! and now, by dint of 
bellows and forge, that head, the people’s idol, is aglow , and great Sejanus 
is crackling. 


Literal as this is, there is an ambiguity in the first line, arising 
from the want of inflexions in English, for which a translator 
ought to find some means of compensating. We have observed 
similar shortcomings elsewhere in the book. Among lesser in- 
felicities may be noticed the translation of the line “ Quo tondente 
gravis juveni mibi barba sonabat,” “‘ Beneath whose clipping hand 
my strong beard rustled in my younger days.” “ A white porker’s 
holy sausages ” is a literal, but by no means a happy, rendering of 
“ Candiduli divina tomacula porci.” 


Mr. Pollard’s translation of Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha is a 
work of a higher character. His task was, indeed, less difficult 
than that of Messrs. Strong and Leeper; but the superiority of its 
execution is far more than proportionate to its greater ease. 
Sallust’s rather rhetorical prose has been rendered into vigorous 
and idiomatic English without any sacrifice of accuracy, and the 
work will be equally valuable to classical and to historical students. 
The only fault that can be found with it is that occasional 
tendency to diffuseness which is almost inseparable from a com- 
bination of exactness with grace of style. Each translation is pre- 
ceded by an interesting introduction, and historical notes on 
difficult and important passages are appended. Mr. Pollard is, as 
an editor of Sallust’s Catiline should be, a strong Ceesarian, and he 
maintains, with every show of probability, the innocence of both 
Cesar and Crassus of all participation in Catiline’s final con- 
spiracy. He however scarcely gives sufficient weight to the 

eory that the absence of positive proof of their complicity may 
have been due to the fear of offending two powerful men. 
Pollard estimates correctly, on the whole, the relative positions of 
the aristocracy and of the popular party ; but what does he mean 
by the following sentence ? “ With the close of that struggle [the 
wars with Carthage] the Roman aristocracy had lost their excuse 
for existing, at any rate as a governing body.” He has just de- 
clared that the nobility were “men who, in Rome’s long struggle 
with Carthage, had been their country’s bulwark.” Surely it was 
not the removal of pressing danger from abroad, but their own 
rapidly increasing incapacity to govern at home, that rendered the 
aristocracy of Rome unfit for the task of ruling. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pollard does not unduly exalt the democratic party. 
In his Introduction to the Jugurtha, after speaking of the feeble- 
ness of the Optimates, he says :— 


On the other hand, the democrats were not much better ; they could 
assert their power by persecuting the nobility on the occasion of an 
disaster to the State, but they were destitute of any worthy policy which 
they could unite to pursue. Their narrowness of view and anarchist 
tendencies alienated from them the two allies by whose help they might 
have obtained a peaceful triumph over the Senate. 


Mr. Pollard also compresses into a few sentences a very exact 
estimate of the nature of the changes introduced by Marius into 
the constitution of the Roman army. It is no exaggeration to say 
that these changes made the career of Julius Cesar possible. We 
subjoin two passages as examples of Mr. Pollard’s style of 


translation; the first is taken from Ossar’s speech in the Senate 
during the debate on the prisoners :— 

It may be asked, Who will take exception to any decree against traitors ? 
I answer, time, the events of a day, and fortune, whose caprice rules the 
world. Whatever the prisoners’ fate, it will have been well deserved; but 
you, Senators, must consider the precedent which you are establishing. 
Lvery bad precedent has arisen out of a measure in itself good; but when 
power has fallen to unskilful or less worthy hands, the precedent is no 
longer applied to fit and deserving subjects, but to unfit and undeserving. 
The Lacedemonians, when they had crushed the Athenians, imposed on 
them an oligarchy of thirty members. This Government began by exe- 
cuting, without trial, those whose guilS or unpopularity was greatest ; the 
people ge and justified their action. As the spirit of license gradually 
increased, they killed good and bad alike in mere wantonness, while the 
filled the rest of the citizens with terror. Thus the State paid for its fool- 
ish rejoicing the heavy price of slavery. : 


The second passage, from the Jugurtha, describes the state 
of the army in Africa at the time when Metellus took the 
command 


On the arrival of Metellus in Africa, he received from Spurius Albinus 
the proconsul, an indolent and cowardly army, unable to bear either danger 
or toil, readier of tongue than of hand, the spoiler of its allies and the spoil 
of its enemies, without government and without discipline. Thus more 
anxiety fell to the new general from the bad character of his soldiers than 
reinforcement or hope from their numbers. 

Mr. Crossley’s work is, as he himself avows, of a very frag- 
mentary character. Some years ago he set himself to produce a 
complete edition of Marcus Aurelius, which other occupations have 
prevented him from completing. He has therefore decided to 
publish at once the portion whichhe has finished. The present 
volume contains the text of the Fourth Book of the Meditations, 
which has been revised, though without the benefit of any new 
collation of MSS., a translation and commentary, and an interest- 
ing preface dealing mainly with the origin and characteristics of 
Roman Stoicism, An appendix, reprinted from Hermathena, con- 
tains a good account of the correspondence of Marcus Aurelius 
with his teacher Fronto, and of the relations of the Emperor with 
Fronto and with the Stoic Rusticus. The work throughout is 
well done. Mr. Crossley may be forgiven for taking rather too 
favourable a view of the teaching of Stoicism. It is easy to ex- 
aggerate the value of any system when one’s estimate is based upon 
the life and teaching of its best and greatest professors; and a 
student of Marcus Aurelius must needs be enthusiastic. Mr. 
Crossley is not, however, blind to the weak side of Stoicism. He 
justly points out the bad results of the excessive importance at- 
tached by the Stoics to analysis, and quotes a striking illustration 
of this from J. 8. Mill’s Autobiography, ~The translation is good 
and accurate. The abrupt sentences of Marcus Aurelius do not 
conduce to graces of style in his translator, and perhaps the only 
means of conveying in English any idea of the characteristics of the 
original Greek would be to imitate the terse, pithy style of Bacon. 
Such an attempt, however interesting it might be asa tour de force, 
would be difficult to carry out in translating an entire book, and Mr. 
Crossley has probably been well advised in not making it. He has 
expressed the meaning of his author in good intelligible English, and 
with praiseworthy avoidance of technicalities. The notes, both 
on the text itself and on the subject-matter, are scholarly, and not. 
unduly spun out. Scholars and students of philosophy must ho 
bo Mr. Crossley’s leisure may soon allow him to complete his 


We gather indirectly from Mr. Billson’s preface that he has 
never heard of Hookham Frere’s translations of four of the best 
comedies of Aristophanes. Surely, had he been acquainted with 
these versions, he must have acknowledged the fact that he himself 
was not the first to render the Acharnians into comic verse. As 
it is, he seems to believe, though he does not say it in so man 
words, that he has hit upon an entirely new idea. Mr. Billson’s 
effort is confessedly not scholarly. He has “ rendered the dialogue 
throughout in the free rhyming metre of modern burlesque, which 
does not even shrink upon occasion from a bad rhyme.” In this 
respect, at any rate, Mr. Billson has fully equalled his models, for 
he makes “ Lamachus” rhyme with “ haymakers”; but scholars 
who love Aristophanes and know what modern burlesque is will 
hardly suppress a shudder at such treatment of their favourite 
author. It is not necessary to criticize very seriously a translation 
which “ English readers must not take to be, even in attempt, 
Aristophanic.” Though it will not afford much gratification to 
scholars, it may convey to those English readers who have not 
access to Frere’s spirited version some idea of what Athenian 
comedy was. 

The Cambridge University Press has lately issued, in a series of 
handy little volumes, an edition by Dr. Wagner of the plays of 
Terence. Of these the Phormio and the Adelphi are now in our 
hands. Dr. Wagner's name is sufficient guarantee that the work, 
so far as it goes, is well done. The notes are short and to the 
point, and give just the information required for an under- 
standing of the text. Criticism of the text, however, occupies 
rather too large a share of the short space given to the notes. 
If, as we imagine to be the case, this edition is intended 
mainly for the use of younger students, rather more attention 
might with advantage be given to the comedies considered as 
acting plays. Various readings and textual criticism are apt 
to pall upon young students, and the surest way to interest 
them in an author is to give them a fair chance of under- 
standing his subject-matter. A sketch of the plot of each 
play, and some account of the action of each scene, would 

a very valuable addition to Dr. Wagner’s notes; while more 
attention might well be given to the dramatic and literary aspect 
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of the plays. The few notes on the construction of the comedies 
are good enough to make us wish that there were more of them. 
For instance, in the second act of the Adelphi, Dr. Wagner has 
some very good remarks on the awkwardness of the introduction 
of the quarrel between Aischinus and Sannio. He is, no doubt, 
right in pointing to the inconsistency of this scene as evidence of 
“contamination.” He seems, however, to have missed the humour 
of Parmeno’s action in striking Sannio a second time before his 
master gives the word. When Parmeno gives the first blow, 
Sannio cries out, and Aschinus warns him “ geminabit nisi 
caves.” In the midst of this speech Parmeno strikes Sannio again. 
Obviously the reason of this is that Parmeno does not wait for 


. the last syllable of the word “ geminabit,” but takes the first three 


syllables as the imperative. 


SCOTCIL MARRIAGES.* 


COLLECTION of stories in the outward guise of a three- 

volume novel is apt to be a somewhat doubtful experiment. 
If the first story is a good one, the reader may perhaps be annoyed 
when he finds that it so soon comes to an end, and will very likely 
be indisposed to begin afresh upon another; and, if a dull one, he 
will probably throw down the book in disgust and decline to per- 
severe further. Even should he plod steadily through the whole 
series, there is a certain amount of mental exertion in grasping 
and retaining the thread of four or five consecutive stories which 
it is hardly fair to the aver@ge reader to expect; and though 
the stories may perhaps be all excellent in their way, they do not 
stand a good chance of impartial criticism. 

Under the heading of Scotch Marriages Miss Tytler has given 
us four stories of various lengths, none of which can be said to be 
positively dull, and which, in fact, all possess a certain amount 
of interest. Nor is the title open to the same criticism 
that was expressed in these columns in reference to Scotch Firs, 
a former work by the same author; for in three cases at 
least, the marriages take place under circumstances which are 
more likely to come about in Scotland than elsewhere; whereas, 
as was observed at the time, the meaning of the title of Scotch 
Firs was hardly sufficiently apparent. ‘ Lady Peggy,” the first 
of this series,is a pretty sketch founded on the old story of 
‘the laird who marries a lass of low degree, whereby an op- 

rtunity is afforded for some clever delineations of Scotch country 
Tife. The laird himself, young Ramsay of Drumsheugh, is a weak, 
uninteresting character, presenting an unfavourable contrast to his 
friend and principal tenant, Jock Home of Balcairnie, with whom 
he has been on the most intimate terms all his life, the two young 
men haying been brought up at the same school, and companions 
in the same sports and general country pursuits. As was con- 
stantiy the case at the period of the story, which appears to have 
been about the beginning of the present century, the children 
of the laird, the farmer, and the ploughman, boys and girls alike, 
all received the rudiments of a sound education at the same 
village school; and here the boyish affections of the youthful 
laird of Drumsheugh became centred upon little Peggy Hedderwick, 
the daughter of a hedger and ditcher, who, from being the prettiest 
child at theschool, developed into theacknowledged belle of the coun- 
tryside. Having “spooned ” herin the most open manner for some 
time, ber lover will no longer be restrained ; and a secret marriage 
takes place, the laird, although entirely his own master, standing 
in great awe of his mother, who has hitherto presided over his 
establishment. Peggy, therefore, who is as good and tractable 
as she is beautiful, and is perfectly devoted to her husband, 
remains at the house of her widowed mother, and the intimacy 
between her and the laird continues to all outward appearance on 
the same footing as before. It may be a question how far this 
‘would be possible in a little rural community where the doings of 
this particular couple bad formed the subject of general gossip and 
speculation for some time past; and itis hardly probable that the 
secret would not have quickly oozed out. Matters are, however, 
brought to a climax by a severe accident which befalls the laird; 
and Peggy is sent for in haste one snowy night, escorted by 
Jock Home, who, it should be observed, had been her earliest 
admirer, but who had chivalrously retired in favour of his friend 
and superior. The secret is at an end now; for, since returning 
‘to consciousness, her husband has been incessantly calling for her, 
and Peggy feels that she will now have to tace her dreaded 
mother-in-law in her true colours for the first time. This is the 
most effective episode in the story; and the mixture of Peggy's 
unrestrained grief with nervous forebedings as to her reception by 
‘the old lady is cleverly depicted. She is, however, agreeably sur- 
prised ; for the laird’s mother receives her with open arms, and 
she is at once made to take her proper place in the family. The 
laird gradually gets better, and by and by goes abroad with his 
mother to make a complete recovery, leaving Peggy at home, an 
arrangement which she uncomplainingly accepts. ‘I'he rest of the 
story is taken up with Peggy's difficulties in her new position, un- 
supported by her husband’s presence, and hampered by a cunning 
and unscrupulous relative, who, by the mistaken kindness of her 
mother-in-law, has been engaged in the joint capacity of maid and 
companion to Peggy during her husband's absence. This arrange- 
ment is, however, far from successful, and proves very nearly too 


* Scotch Marriages. x Sarah Tytler, Author ot “Scotch Firs,” 
” an Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


much for poor Peggy, who is not equal to the task of repelling the 
liberties of her kinswoman, not only with herself, but with every- 
thing and everybody about the place. But a friend in need comes 
to her in the shape of Miss Primrose Ramsay, a cousin of the 
laird’s, who, although not much older than herself, is gifted with 
a strength of mind and decision that are quite equal to the occa- 
sion. Primrose comes to stay with her, and turns the pushing 
and intriguing relative out of the house; and by the time the 
laird and his mother have returned she has metamorphosed 
Peggy into a ladylike and fairly self-possessed young bride. The 
story here ends somewhat abruptly; but we are glad to learn that 
Miss Primrose finds a good heihend in the shape of honest Jock 
Home of Baleairnie. 

“Jean Kinloch” is a short tale in three chapters, descriptive oi 
the jilting of his betrothed by a fickle lover—an episode which is 
certainly not confined in its occurrence to Scotland. Jean Kinloch 
is a fine character; and her ultimate forgiveness and acceptance of 
her faithless swain when widowed and broken down is very 
creditable to her, But beyond this there is scarcely material for 
comment. 

By far the best of these tales or sketches is “ Harry Ba’four's 
Elopement,” which comes next in order. Short as the story is— 
consisting, in fact, of little more than the episode of a journey from 
Edinburgh to the Border in a stage coach—it contains all the 
elements of a charming little romance. [larry Ba'tfour is a Scotch 
law lord of the old-fashioned type, hard-headed but soft-hearted, 
renowned in and devoted to his profession, but genial and affec- 
tionate in private life, and blessed with an impulsive and boyish 
temperament which keeps him still young at sixty, and which is 
exceedingly well described. Like many great men who are 
reverenced and bowed down to in public, he is snubbed and “ sat 
upon ” to the last degree in the bosom of his family, consisting of 
two daughters, the one a widow and the other a sour and ill- 
natured spinster, and a priggish and pedantic sun in the same pro- 
fession as his father, whose general hardness and want of sympathy 
present a strong contrast to his own kindly and genial nature. 
We are speedily introduced to one Ailsie Hyndford, who 
appears to have been in her early youth an inmate of Lord 
Balfour's house, and who has been a renowned beauty in her time. 
She has, however, gone through much trouble, having made a 
foolish marriage with a ne’er-do-weel, who has le!t her a widow in 
great poverty ; and but little is now lelt of the beauty that had 
been the talk of Edinburgh in her younger days, though there 
still remain to her that natural grace and charm of manner 
which render some women attractive long after their first beauty 
has passed away; and having rather unexpectedly come in 
contact with her old friend Lord Balfour, it suddenly occurs te 
that impulsive and warm-hearted judge, who has been for many 
se a widower, that, in spite of the disparity in years, the 

est thing he can do is to rescue her from her state of destitution 
and loneliness by marrying her himself. But, judge and Lord of 
Session though he is, he stands in far too great dread of his 
singularly unamiable family (who, it is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, are anything but well disposed towards Mrs, Hyndford) to 
venture even to hint at such a scandalous idea until the deed 
shall have been done beyond power of revocation; and it is de- 
cided therefore that the pair shall elope to the Border, and be 
married after the approved fashion of runaway couples. The 
incidents connected with the journey to Lamberton, the Gretna 
of the East Coast, afford material for a very clever and 
amusing sketch; and the description of the stately and dignified 
judge disguised as an old woman is ludicrous in the extreme. 
There is, in fact, a happy mixture of sentiment and fun through- 
out this charming little story; and we can only regret that it so 
soon comes to an end. 

We now come to the last of the series, which occupies 
more than half of the three volumes, and which rejoices in 
the somewhat peculiar title of ‘ Hamesucken.” ‘This is the 
phrase applied by Scotch law to an assault upon a man in 
his own house, whereby the offence is held to be peculiarly 
aggravated. The title will not, however, convey much to the 
mind of the general reader; and as the “ hamesucken ” episode 
is only an incident in the story, and does not exercise any ver 
obvious influence upon the course of events, we cannot but think 
that something better might have been found. We are not 
aware what is the particular phrase employed by Scotch 
lawyers to define a stolen kiss; but, assuming that the law 
has ever contemplated the possibility of such an outrage, it 
would have supplied a much more appropriate title to the story. 
As in the case of one of the two stories in Scotch Firs, the 
pacien character is the minister of a Scotch parish; and 
here Miss Tytler is most thoroughly at home. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the low-born but cultivated and gentle-minded scholar 
who has by sheer hard work raised himself to the proud position 
of a minister, and who lovingly and patiently bears with the vul- 
garity and littlenesses of his extremely commonplace parents, who 
insist upon coming to live with him at the manse, will be recog- 
nized by many as a faithfui and accurate sketch of Scottish life. 
The interest of the story centres upon the relations between the 
minister and the family of the laird, Claude Kirkpatrick, a singu- 
larly hopeless and unamiable young man, who is ruining a natu- 
rally feeble constitution by low dissipation, but who is nevertheless 
a domestic tyrant to his three sisters, two of whom are mature 
spinsters, and the third a girl about his own age. This young 
lady, whose natural liveliness of disposition eagerly seizes upon 
anything new, is deeply interested in the arrival of the new min- 
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ister, whom she has known in former years as the son of the 
grieve or bailiff upon an adjoining farm, and makes up her mind 
to get as much amusement as possible out of him. She accord- 
ingly commences operations, after a little preliminary skirmishing, 
by locking him into his church ; and their intimacy gradually ad- 
vances till one day, goaded by her “ chaff,” and being at the same 
time more than half in love with her, he actually gives her a kiss 
in the manse garden. The report of this heinous offence, which is 
unfortunately witnessed from the kitchen window, of course {lies 
like wildfire through the parish, and in course of time comes to 
the ears of Claude Kirkpatrick, who, hopeless young reprobate as 
he is, considers it necessary to go into a passion on the subject, 
and avenges the supposed insult to his sister by visiting the 
minister at the manse and committing the crime of “ home- 
sucken” by knocking him down with the butt-end of a riding- 
whip. As might be expected, the ultimate result is that the 
minister marries his fair tormenter ; and we should have been glad 
if the story had come to an end here. Unfortunately, however, it 
is continued long enough to end very unhappily. 

There can be no doubt that Miss Tytler has acquired in a re- 
markable degree the power of delineating the various phases of 
Scottish character, especially in the case of the middle and lower 
classes. And>when she gets upon her favourite topic of the Kirk 
and its surroundings, she displays mastery of her subject. The 
description, for instance, of the elder who attended the ambulance 
class at the manse, “partly with a worthy desire to support 
his minister, partly with an unquenchable craving, which Wat 
had to resist, to change the subject of the lecture, and to put 
in a word for the soul when it was the body which was being 
discussed,” is very gocd, and will be recognized by many 
as affording evidence of a thorough acquaintance with a type of 
character that is only to be found in the precincts of the Scotch 
Church. The descriptive passages are, in fact, good throughout, 
and leave little room for criticism. But there is apt to be a falling 
off when we come to anything in the form of dialogue; and 
in many instances the conversations are rather long-winded and 
wanting in point and vigour. In Lady Peggy, for instance, the 
little harangues of Miss Primrose Ramsay, in other respects a 
well-conceived character, are often stilted and tedious ; and the long 
deathbed soliloquy of the minister's young wife in “ Hamesucken ” 
is unnatural and painful without being effective. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LTHOUGH Paul de St.-Victor’s comparatively early death 
made it impossible for him to complete the gigantic task he 
had set himself in Zes dewa masgues, in the sense of an entire 
history of the drama, he seems to have left more finished material 
than might have been expected. This second volume (1) contains 
the treatment of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and (by a 
conventionality of modern criticism) the Indian dramatist 
‘Calidasa; while a third volume is promised dealing with 
Shakspeare and with the French theatre. The faults and merits 
of St.-Victor’s treatment have been more than once discussed in 
these columns. The present volume appears to be distinguished 
by a somewhat greater sobriety of style than the first; but it 
must be remembered that any statement of this sort in reference 
to St.-Victor must be taken as strictly comparative. It was as 
impossible for his pen to abstain from brilliant and exuberant 
description and rhetoric as for a properly manufactured rocket to 
refrain from shedding its coloured stars when it is once ignited. The 
abundance of writing of this kind in these latter days has somewhat 
disgusted the average reader, and Paul de St.-Victor was always a 
rather unsafe practitioner of it. His Greek scholarship is oceasion- 
ally dubious ; and, like all picturesque writers without exception, 
he is wont to indulge in arabesques and flourishes which simply 
obseure the object, instead of exhibiting it. But his analyses of 
the plays, though sometimes given at too great length, are vivid 
and interesting, and his sympathy with the dramatic spirit un- 
uestionable. He is better, perhaps, in dealing with Aristophanes 
than with the tragedians, though in his comparison of the prince 
of comic writers with Rabelais he fails into the constant and 
utterly mistaken commonplace of modern Frenchmen (for which 
Michelet is more responsible than any one else) that the middle 
ages were a time of terror and misery. They were not; and 
any one who has a real acquaintance with medieval literature 
may be dared to prove it. The melancholy of the modern spirit 
dates, not from the triumph of Christianity, but from the renewal 
of spiritual conflict at the Renaissance. 

In editing the letters of Galiani which we noticed last year, 
MM. Perey and Maugras took, it seems, such a fancy to 
Mme. d’Epinay that they determined (having the very sufficient 
justification of a great deal of unpublished matter respecting her) 
to write a book about her, or rather to fashion into a book her 
own letters, journals, and other documents. The first instalment 
of this is now before us (2). We cannot say that it has succeeded 
in inspiring us with anything like its authors’ affection for their 
subject. Mme. d’Epinay must have been attractive in some way, 
or so many persons of both quality and genius would not have 
clustered round her. But, except great good-nature, it is not easy 


(x) Les deux masques. Par Paul de St.-Victor. 


Tome ii. Paris: 


ann-Lévy. 
2) La jeunesse de Madame d Jipinay. Par L. Perey et G. Ma 


to discern what the attraction was. She was not beautiful, and 
she was not clever; indeed she seems to have been a singularly 
silly woman. Now a silly and ugly woman, of immoral conduct, 
is an uncomely object to posterity, which does not experience her 
good-nature, such as it is. However, this judgment may seem too 
severe to some readers of MM. Perey and Maugras, whose book is 
certainly amusing enough, though perhaps it might have been cut 
down a little. The authors are apparently indefatigable in the 
task of whitewashing. They have even taken in hand that most 
unpromising subject Grimm (“ Tyran le Blanc”), and they en- 
deavour to make an honest man of him. We are bound to say 
that the attempt seems to us to fail utterly. The guia multum 
amavit excuse may do for the lady. But it is impossible to dis- 
cover that Grimm ever had the least real affection for any human 
being except himself—whom, indeed, he cultivated and looked 
after with unfailing assiduity and with great success. MM. Perey 
and Maugras think, however, that they have discovered an object 
of his pure devotion ; and this object is no less a person than 
Catherine the Second. This is so good a joke that we cannot 
help closing the book in great charity with its authors. 

The pieces which M. Scherer has now collected (3) are chiefly 
recent, and therefore likely to be more or less known already to 
readers of French literature, though one at least of them goes as 
far back as the completion of Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal fifteen 
ago. Among them are the essay on Wordsworth, prompted 

y Mr. Arnold's “Selections,” the short article on Carlyle written 
after his death, longer pieces on Doudan and M. Zola, and some 
papers on Academic Reception Discourses. In this volume, as it 
seems to us, the peculiar sécheresse (“ dryness” does not exactly 
express it, and the nearest English equivalent “ woodenness” is 
too strong and too impolite) which distinguishes M. Scherer as a 
critic is more apparent than ever. M. Scherer constantly says 
things that are admirably sensible, occasionally things that are 
neatly and accurately just. He says them in an excellent style, 
neither bizarre, nor gushing, nor rhetorical, nor snip-snap. But he 
is rarely acute, never subtle, and but seldom really ogre a 
Anything out of the way either escapes him or revolts him, or 
seems to him simply contemptible and unimportant. Every now 
and then he happens to be right, as in the case of M. Zola, and 
then (though his elaborate and carefvl sensibleness is a little out 
of place in dealing with that person) he demolishes his adversary, 
not merely according to the rules and regulations of the service, 
but also in a very practical, business-like, and thorough manner. 
But his judgment on Carlyle is ludicrous—there is no other word 
for it. After reading half-a-dozen sentences, any one who has eyes 
to see Carlyle sees very clearly that M. Scherer has not, and that 
to read him except as a curiosity would be as practical as to ask a 
man who cannot read what he thinks of a printed book. In the 
same way in almost all M. Scherer’s work one comes across 
sages exhibiting a similar blindness. The writer has stumbled on 
something which he cannot understand, and he does not in the least 
know that he cannot understand it. This ignorance of ignorance is 
more characteristic of him than of any European critic of equal 
general power known to us. 

We shall not renew the criticisms we have passed before on M. 
Fontane’s work (4). It is sutlicient to say that he is believed to 
have some special kuowledge of Egypt, and that his subject is one 
in which nobody but specialists are very likely to catch him 
tripping. The rapidity with which M. Fontane continues to 
produce these solid volumes shows him to be at least a man of 
remarkable industry and method. 

Colonel Iung is still tout entier a sa proie attaché, the prey 
being Bonapartism, Bonapartists, and the Bonaparte family. These 
two large volumes(5) are not uninteresting, though we are 
inclined to think that their scale might have been reduced with 
advantage. Much of Lucien’s papers, it seems, passed into the 
hands of the late Emperor Napoleon IIT., and has disappeared. 
But a good deal remains at the Foreign Office in Paris, and has 
enabled Colonel Iung to complete in many respects the very in- 
complete memoirs published by Lucien in London fifty years ago. 
In reference to the 18th Brumaire, to Lucien’s Spanish mission, to 
the family discussions of the brothers, and to many other subjects, 
these two volumes (which are to be followed by a third) are well 
filled with matter. But Bonaparte-literature is really becoming 
oppressive in its magnitude. 

M. Wahl’s book on Algeria (6) is very much in want of maps, 
and seems to us to be planned on an awkward scale, being too 
large for a mere bird's-eye view of the subject and: not 
large enough for an exhaustive survey. Very few authorities are 
given, and hardly any justifying extracts. The book, there- 
fore, seems to deserve no more notice than the remark that 
M. Wahl is a strong ‘“ Algeria-for-the-French” man. He 
has to admit that the foreign European population almost 
equals the French, and that the Spaniards in particular amount to 
a full fourth of the entire European population of the colony. But 
he is only the more energetic in his views. He has, indeed, 
shown so clearly the wanton aggression which characterized the 
original French attack, the brutality of the operations which 
secured the conquest, the vast cost and thes returns, that he 


(3) Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine. Par E. Scherer. Tome vii. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) Histoire universelle—Les Egyptes. Par Marius Fontane, Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(5) Lucien Bonaparte et ses mémoires. Par Th. Iung. Vols. 1,2. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

(6) L’ Algérie. ParM. Wahl. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
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jealously what she has acquired at the cost of so much crime, 
d, and treasure, 

We have had occasion before now to express qualified approval, 
or rather qualified disapproval, of the mongrel fashion of treating 
history which is not confined to France, but which is commoner 
there than elsewhere. There is, however, more “ mongrelness” in 
M. de Lescure’s present title (7) than in his contents. He has got 
together a good many interesting and not a few novel and im- 
portant facts about Charlotte Corday, Marat, Roucher, Chénier, 
the famous flirting scenes in the prisons during the Terror, &c. 
The historic muse does not, perhaps, appear in her most dignified 
garments in these essays, but she is respectably and presentably 


jelouly advance the contention that France ought to guard 


ajor Canonge (8) and M. Créhange (9) have attempted serious 
history of the regular kind, though ona small scale, and with their 
work may be grouped two volumes (10, 11) of the Bibliothéque 
utile, which rarely fails to deserve its name. Major Canonge has 
been lavish of military statistics; but his narrative properly so 
called is jejune and scanty. In dealing with the Crimean War, 
though he does not seem to be an Anglophobe, he has certainly not 
taken the trouble to check his accounts by comparison of English 
versions, Asashort history of Russia in the nineteenth century, 
M. Créhange’s work is not without merit. Still greater praise 
ight be given to M. Regnard’s very careful and remarkably 
~aadnens little sketch of recent English history, if he had not 
thought it necessary now and then to write from the purely 
temporary standpoint of contemporary. French politics. This 
strong infusion of the politics of the day in popular books—no 
matter whether those politics be Royalist, Imperialist, or Repub- 
lican—is one of the worst features of ephemeral French literature, 
and, it may be added, one of the most unfavourable omens as to 
the permanence of any polity in France. M. Bouant’s book is of 
course rather scientific than literary; but it is a useful and 
workmanlike summary of the facts. 

M. Merlet’s studies on Corneille, Racine, and Moliére (12), 
though intended chiefly for a school book, and not now published 
for the first time, deserve notice as an attempt to neutralize the 
chief danger of literary education—the reduction of study to certain 
specified masterpieces which are simply crammed. 

Another reprint, of a somewhat different class, may be noticed 
in the second edition of M. de la Briére’s Madame de Sévigné en 
Bretagne (13). Whether it is proper to encourage the laziness of 
these lazy days in its worst form “ boiling down even the most 
readable classics we shall not here attempt to determine. But 
this book is a careful and unpretentious arrangement of all the 

s in the “ Letters ” bearing on Brittany. Such a thing, if done 
at all, should perhaps have been done with a fuller apparatus of 
comment and explanation than M. de la Briére has brought to 
bear. But who spall find fault with a man who prefers to write 
on Mme. de Sévigné when he might haye written naturalist novels 
or Republican sermons ? 

The second volume (14) of the late M. Paul Albert’s studies on 
nineteenth-century French literature is worth notice because (to 
use a current phrase) it goes behind the ordinary dealings 
with Romanticism, and handles persons like Delille, Ducis, and so 
forth, who are usually neglected. 

Les chroniques de Vhomme masqué (15) (reprinted from the very 
notorious journal which takes the name of Voltaire in vain) are 
@ new instance of a very well established fact, the intense bétise 
of the modern Frenchman who thinks himself politically and 
religiously enlightened. They are not worth much comment, but 
it is possible that, if “homme masqué” knew how his work 
strikes a contemporary, when that contemporary is neither 
ignorant nor likely to be shocked, it might be useful to him. This 
is how it strikes such a contemporary. For style, take the most 
hackneyed clichés of journalism; for vocabulary, mix three parts 
of commonplace with a fourth part of expressions which decent 

-people do not generally use ; for sentiments, take a childish disre- 
spect of what it has been usual to respect—you have your “ homme 
a, and it must be said that his retention of his mask is a 
of grace. 

The cavalry school at Saumur has made itself something of a 
eg lately because of the terrible unorthodoxy in the Re- 
publican faith of its pupils. The account of the diversions of a 
cavalry cadet which is now before us (16) is not, as far as the 
letterpress goes, very remarkable. But the illustrations (by a 
— who pleases to call himself O’Bry) are extremely 


y 
Dr. Macé’s Guide to the Watering-places of Europe (17) is 


(7) L’amour sous la Terreur. Par M. de Lescure. Paris: Dentu. 
(8) Histoire militaire contemporaine. Par F.Canonge. Vol. I. Paris: 
ntier. 


(9) Histoire de la Russie depuis la mort de Paut I. Par G. Créhange. | 


Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
10) Histoire de [A erre wis 1815. Par A. d. Paris: 
( ngleterre dep 5 Regnar 


(11) Histoire de?eau. Par E. Bouant. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
Etudes littéraires sur les classiques francais des classes supérieures- 
‘Par G. Merict. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Hachette. 
(73) — de Sévigné en Bretagne. Par L. de ta Britre. Paris: 
ette. 
(14) Les origines du romantisme. Par P. Albert. Paris: Hachette. 
(1s) Les chroniques de Vhomme masque. Paris: Marpon et Flammarion. 
(26) Nos farces & Saumur. Par Théo-Critt. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(17) Guide aux villes @eauz. Par le docteur Macé. Paris: Delahayeet 
Lerosnier. 


compact and useful. It is true that, by adopting the plan of 
choosing his contributors among the resident medical men of each 
place, he has not given his readers the best possible security for 
the absolute accuracy of his statements on the ‘ vous étes 
orfévre” principle. But, as a complete handbook of the kind is 
hardly possible on any other system, unless some rich and enter- 
prising physician were to devote his life to the task,’one must take 
what one can get. 

Among school-books we may notice a History of Israel (18), 
somewhat too voluminous, for this second part has more than five 
hundred pages, and distinguished by a very pedantic orthography 
(what is the use of calling Jerusalem in French “ Ierouschalaim”’ ?), 
an edition, with English notes, &c., of a small work of Mme. 
de Staél (19), and a similar edition of Dumas’s charming Twulipe 
noire (20). The apparatus criticus of both these latter might be 
considerably improved. 

Two volumes of poetry, somewhat different in character, lie 
before us. M, Armand Nilvestre (21), it is satisfactory to see, 
has not been prevented by his other literary vocations from 
pursuing the vein of poetry which he has already worked to ad- 
vantage. His verse is of a strictly Parnassien kind, and the taste 
for Parnassien verse is not as common as perhaps it might be with 
advantage. But M. Silvestre is no mean expert in his class. As 
for M. Liégeard (22), he is a Bonapartist poet, and, without feeling 
any vivid sympathy with Bonapartism, it is satisfactory to find in 
the country where, of all countries, literature either rats to the 
winning side or contents itself with an aimless frondeur warfare 
against everything, a writer who has the courage and the con- 
stancy to stick to his colours, though they may be the losing ones. 

M. Genevraye’s volume (23) is not (as without proving ignor- 
ance of French one might surely take it to be) a discussion on 
those pictures in the Paris Exhibition which deal with theatrical 
subjects. It is simply one of the now numerous attempts to supply 
amateur actors with new pieces to act. 

Messrs, Hachette keep up their excellent Bibliotheque des écoles 
et des familles with two volumes—a cheap edition of Don Quixote 
in French (24), plentifully furnished with M. Doré’s illustrations, 


‘and a treatise on domestic and miscellaneous architecture (25), 


from pile-dwellings to the Britannia Bridge, which is also 
abundantly illustrated. 

’ Henry Gréville has seldom done anything so good as Rose Rozier 
(26), and has never, we think, done anything better. Without 
the mere attraction of novelty in subject and setting, it has quite 
as much vividness as its author’s Russian studies ; it has a more con- 
centrated interest than Cité Ménard and its likes; it does not, like 
Lucie Rodey, show the evil influence of M. Feuillet; and it has a 
wider attraction than provincial stories like Le moulin Frappier. 
A promising young engineer, Juste André, marries, in an evil 
moment for both, an actress of great beauty and talent, and, as far 
as most people know, of irreproachable life and character. But 
Rose Rozier has not really loved her husband, and she does really 
love her art and its accompaniments of free and somewhat 
Bohemian living. After a short time, she leaves him under startling 
circumstances, and travels in America, not unaccompanied, but 
returning to the stage. Circumstances still more startling bring 
the ill-matched pair together again. But André, who has, with 
good apparent reason, believed his wife to be dead, is deeply at- 
tached to a girl whom he hopes to marry ; and, even were this not 
so, Rose’s past conduct has made anything but nominal tolerance of 
her impossible to him. The Nemesis of her ill-governed nature comes 
upon her, and she becomes frantically attached to the husband she 
has wronged and estranged. The opportunities for extravagance and 
melodrama in this plot are resisted, and the author has written on 
it a powerful book, showing great knowledge of human nature 
and great command of romantic interest. Its chief fault is that 
the hero is not interesting. It is somewhat remarkable that the 


jeune homme sériewx of French novelists never is interesting, They 


seem to “feel how awful virtue is,” to the exclusion of any other 
feeling. There is something, too, rather disgusting in the haste 
with which André remarries. We manage these things better in 
England—probably because of our well-known hypocrisy. But 
these drawbacks affect only a small part of the book, and the rest 
is excellent. M. Ernest Daudet has also done good work in 
Défroqué (27), the title of which tells its own tale. The char- 
acter of the eloquent monk Jacques Aurégan, who “ decays through 
pride,” is extremely well displayed. M. Catulle Mendés’s 
“Parisian Monsters” (28) are not quite so alarming as their 
title ; but they are, on the whole, rather unworthy of a writer 
who has a real command of his mother tongue. Miss Jane (29) is 
composed by an author who is supposed to know something of 
England and Italy, and who brings that supposed knowledge to 


(18) Histoire dIsraét, Par E. Ledrain. Deuxitme partie. Paris: 
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bear. The result can hardly be said to be very interesting, and the — 
author may be assured that the last thing two English ladies 
are likely to think of is to leave their fortunes for the dowry | 
of poor girls. M. H. Riviére has reached the end of a sensational 
novel in three parts, the last of which is Les fatalités (30). Much 
cannot be said for it. M. Fortuné de Boisgobey is M. Fortuné du 
Boisgobey (31), and those who read him read him. As for Dinah 
Samuel (32), the réclame which according to an exceedingly bad 
habit of the French publishing trade, now accompanies the majority 
of books, informs us that it contains “five hundred well-known 
——_ and that, therefore, “aucun ne voudra ignorer ce livre.” 
he fact is precisely the reason why we shall ignore it—or nearly 
so—for we do not want to meet well-known persons in novels. If 
the book has any merit, it is that of containing a very large number 
of sonnets, for the matter of which not much can be said, but 
which are well turned in point of form. On the flyleaf of 
Dépravée (33) M. Leblanc, who is a novice, unrolls a formidable 
list of works, prose and verse, in preparation. Judging from the 
ome ig he had much better keep them in that state. On the other 
d, Thérése Monique (34), the scene of which is laid at Louvain, 
and which contains a rather curious picture of student life in the 
Belgian Oxford, is much above the average. It is a contrasted 
_— of light and not-light love, sutlering rather from having 
n drawn in the evil days of M. Zola, but containing both pro- 
mise and actual power. 


(30) Les fatalités. Par Henri Rivitre. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(31) Le Buc. Par Fortuné de Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. , 
(32) Dinah Samuel. Par F. Champsaur. Paris: Ollendortfi. 
(33) Dépravce. Par F. Leblanc. Paris: Charpentier. 

(34) Thérése Monique. Par C. Lemonnier. Paris: Charpentier. 
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preparation for the Universiti 7p ee Competitive | Examinations, and for Mer- 

cantile Life. JUNIOR TM Yor Younc BOYS, and special advantages for 
who are delicate. Large gymnasium, fives courts, playing fields, &c. &c. References 

ervaisted to the Parents of all, present Pupils. Luaclusive Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—Apply to 
ARDEN. 


NEUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. - — Thorough 

mch and German. BOYS Jrepered for Army E ial life, or 

Englist "Public Schools. Highest Mathematics. Careful German 

always ken. Six Resident Lae and German Master Spacious Cricket-ground. 
Engl th d iet. Head-Master—Rev. F ARMITAGE, First-class “Classical ‘Tripos, late Modern 

guages Master at Clifton College. References to Mead-Masters of chief Public Schools, or 

Parents of Pupils. 


HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
Tondon. 8ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B. (C.C.C, Oxford, Double Honours), 

ALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C, Oxiord, Double Honours, late Assistant-Master at 
Seabereho. PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For Prospectus and 
references, apply to H. Sr. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. A few Vacancies. 


PUPIL LS, from Fifteen years of age, carefully prepared for 
ROFESSIONAL CAREERS. Terms moderate.—Particulars of recent successes on 
to Rev. W. H. RowWLANDSON, Great Braxted cted Rectory, Witham, » Essex, 


HIGHER OATIC WOMEN. 


EDUCATION OF 
SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
Principal of the Hall—Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE, 
Additional accommodation for ten students ey been provided by the building of a new wing, 
which will be opened in Octobe r next, when also two Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall, will he 
d afte : The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of £35 a year for three years ; (2) 
An of £25 a year ‘for two years. ames of candidates should sent in before 
October 1 to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further information can be obtain 


A LADY, thoroughly domesticated, and accustomed to 
Children, desires an ENGAGEMENT in an Institution, Family, or large School. Excel- 
lent references.— Address, J ANET, 34 Albion Grove, Barnsbury. 


SPA, B BELGIUM.—BOARD and RESIDENCE (Tuition, if re- 
red) in a Country-house near this favourite health-resort. Esglien references.— 
‘Address DE JAEnR, Chateau d’ Andrimont, ‘Theux, Pepinster, Belgiu 


To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, at a 

very Moderate Rent, No. 35 CATHCART ROAD, South Kensington contesting 
Boing wing, and Breakfast Rooms, five Bedrooms, and good Domestic Otlices Write 
0 a8 above. 


Fm LET, from July 1, an excellent STUDIO, in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, with Peel W.C., Cellarage, &c. Rent, £75.—Apply on the 

remises, 1 Stratford ‘Avenue, Marloes Road, 8. W., or to THOMAS a Esq., 43 
Fields, W.C, 


ODEL HOUSE for SALE, IFREEHOLD.—Has_ been 


inspected by numerous ladies and gentietiieg, in consequence of its unique character 
and arrangements, and is acknowledged to be a periect abode of its kind. It is situate in the 
Croydon district, built from designs of Mr. R. Norman Shaw, the well-known architect, and 
in its general arrangements can hardly fail to please the most fastidious taste. Full par- 
ticulars, containing a description of all materials used, and the appliances in the matters of 
Heating, Ventilation, Drainage, Lighting, Wall Covering, and other matters, can be had of 
Messrs. BLAKE, HADDOCK, & CARPENTER, 32 Nicholas Lane, E.C., and Croydon ; and of 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, & BRIDGEWATER, 80 Cheapside, E.C. 


SUTTON, NEAR ALFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE, G.N.R, 


GEA-SIDE FAMILY RESIDEN CE to be SOLD or LET 

(FURNISHED).—A Family Residence, of five b . drawing rand 
dining-room, kitchen, back-kitchen, lorder, pantry, coal-house, a out-buildings ; coach- 
house, man's sleeping-room, two-stalied stable, hay-loft, flower-garden, &c. Carriage-drive to 
front door. The house commands a view of the sea from nearly every window. Rent for 
summer months, Five Guine usa week, The may be seen on to Mr. Joun 
SIMONS, Bacchus’ tel, Sutton.—Further particulars may be had on application to 
Rey. J. H. OLpaip, M.A., Woodbury Hill, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI.— By Order of the Executor, the 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, ARTICLES of VERTU, and EFFECTS, ineluding 
afew PICTURES by Old Masters, and rare BOOKS, in the house of the late Mr. ROSSETT'L 
16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, on the Premises, hy ay 
Zz @ HARTON, MARTIN, & CO., on Wednesday, July 5, and two following days, 
at One. RS be viewed, by order from the Auctioneers, on a tae fa A 1, Public view 
Monday uesday, J uly sand 4. Descriptive Catalogues, price ls. each, of the Auctioneers, 
1 Street, E.C, 


MESSRS. RICE, 108 Piccadilly—-To HORSE-DEALERS, 
VETERINARY SURGEONS, and others, “Messrs. W. & S. FREEMAN, by Ehastion 
of the Executors, will Lr ne 7 PUBLIC AUCT TON, re the Premises, on Tuesday, Jul Is, 
1882, at 2 o'clock, the LEA 10} years unexpired. of the important and excellent RESI- 
DENCE and extensive 8 SET. ES, Coach-houses, Yard, and premises situate No. 108 Picca- 
p Oy many years in the occupation of Messrs. Rick, together with the well-selected stock 
it 40 hunters, hacks, and harness horses.—For particulars apply to Messrs. PEARPOINT 
& Co., Solicitors, 50 Leicester Square, and to the Auctioneers, Messrs. W. & 8S. FREEMAN, pro- 
of Aldridge’s, St. Martin's Lane. 


TH HEALTH of CANNES. 
Ata ite of the Committee of the Non-Roman Cemetery at Cannes, held on 
April 24, the following facts were elicited, which are sufficiently remarkable as contrasted 
with the reports of mortality in this place which have been so prevalent in England. During 
the Season now practically enced, there will have been six funerals in the three Anglican 
churches—viz. three at Christchurch, one at Holy Trinity, and two at St. Paul’s. To the best 
of our belief, only three other English have died here. Of the deaths, four have been from 
typhoid fever, of which four, one undoubtedly, and another not improbably, were the result 
of fever contracted e'sewhere. From other complaints, and especialiy those of a pulmonary 
nature, we have been remarkably free. Lastly, in the above Cemetery there have been but 
six interments in freehold graves (concessions perpetuelles), instead of, as usual, seventeen or 
more, The above facts are attested by the signatures of William Brooks, Chaplain of Holy 
Trinity ; W. M. Wollaston, Chaplain of St. Paul's; and H. Percy Smith, Chaplain or 
Christchurch.— Daily Telegraph, May 11, 1882. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and nd AUSTRALIA. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE “MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Dartures for— 


AY 
CALCUTTA. MAD 


RAITS N 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 8¥ 
GIBRALTAR. MALTA. EGYPT, Weekly, ty 

above departures. 
Loxpon OFrices : LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
2 COCKSPUR STREET 


From Gravesend, 
LON, Wednesday, 12 30 PM 
ro 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MORDER S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
no Extra Charge-for time given, useful Stock to select trom. 


. with Terms, post free.— , and 250 tenham 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branycn Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8. W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £1,000,000. 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt ‘attley. 
Mark Currie Close. 
Edward James Danie a Esq. 
William Esq. 
Alfred Dent, E 
Alexander Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 


Ernest Green, Esq. 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
Hon. Ronald Leslie Melville. 
William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
William Gair athbone, ‘Esq. 
Sir John Rose, B 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Charles Seymour _ Esq. cric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Witmot Holland, Esq Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Bai. 


Noa usual Fifteen Days Ty for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 

due at Midsummer will expire on July 8. 

FrrE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

Loans are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


THE LON DON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Tikap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-END BranxncH—55 Parliament Street, London, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Sub-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 

Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq. 


Directors. 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. Robert 7 Esq. 
Kobert Burn Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, 
William T. Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq Charles 1, ‘yall. Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet Esq. Greville If. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R, W. Pelly, RN, 
Robert chee Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert R 
Henry Goschen. Esq. Albert G. Sanceman, Esq. 


Edwin Gower, Esq. ‘ 
A. C, Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival L. Hambro, Esq. 


David P, Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 
John Young, Esq. 

West End Committee. 
Ss. P. LOW, Esq. (Messrs. Grindlay & Co.) 
CHARLES 8. PARIS, Esq., 10 St. James's Street, S.W. 
The Hon. FRANCIS PARKER, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C, 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Midsumme? 
Policies will expire on July 8. 

Cinims under Life Policies are payable upon proof of death and title being furnished to the 
satistuction of the Court of Directors, without as hitherto deferring the settlement for a period 
of three months. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Accounts, and other information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss ciaims arranged with promptitude and liberalit y. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOUN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens. Esq. Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P, 
lienry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Frederick I. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Leievre, MP. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. F arquhar, Bart. gi B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. S. Hope Morley. Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Esq 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capita) at present paid up £1,000,000 

‘Total Funds upwards of . £2,941,000 

Total Annual Income ov ++ £517,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before July 8. 


(QOMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000, 
Capital paidup ...... £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed ...... . £733,000. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,000. 
Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNAHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Wrst Enp Orrices—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._10LD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of pasion. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Midsummer should be 
renewed beiore July 8, or the same will become void. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GUARDIAN 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 


Established 1823, 


Assets on December 31, 1881 
Income for the year . 
Claims paid to December 3 
Bonuses hitherto allotted. . 6,198,991 

Expenses ot M including C about 4} per cent. of Income. 

Rates of Premium reduced. Free Travelling Limits extended. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, and Reversions. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances introduced through their agency. 

Policies effected this year will participate in the Bonus on December 31, 1884. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal sent on applic ation to the ACTUARY. 


ORTHERN SSURANCE COMPANY. 
a MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 


. 
469.369 
13,040,312 


Fstablished 1936, 
Subscribed Capital, £300,000, of which paid up £300,000, 
ire Reserve Funds, £698,198, 
Lite Funds as per last account, £1,553,023, 
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